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We  are  a 


^    Great  Commission  seminary 


PREPHRinG  TO  GO 


With  a  passion  to  reach  the  billions  of  people  around  the  world  who  have  never  heard 
the  Gospel,  Southeastern  offers  both  degree  and  non-degree  programs  for  those  pre- 
paring for  international  service. 

mRSTER  OF  OlUIRITV  liJITH  IRTERRRTIORRL  CHURCH  PLHRTIRG 

The  MDivlCP  is  a  specialized  90  hour  degree  program  offered  by  Southeastern  in  part- 
nership with  the  International  Mission  Board  (1MB).  The  MDivlCP  combines  Southeast- 
ern's  campus-based  curriculum  with  a  two  or  three  year  term  of  field  service  in  the  least 
reached  regions  of  the  world.  Students'  theology  will  come  to  life  as  they  take  an  active 
part  in  planting  churches  among  peoples  who  have  little  or  no  access  to  the  Gospel. 

mRSTER  OF  HRTS  IR  IRTERCULTURRL  STUDIES 

Southeastern  College  at  Wake  Forest  offers  the  MAIS,  a  54  hour  degree  designed 
especially  for  those  who  have  served  or  are  presently  serving  on  the  international  mis- 
sion field.  This  degree  may  be  completed  through  a  combination  of  online,  on-field,  and 
campus-based  Qpurses.  -       -     ■  .^.l.  .^,...:'<:':^. -i:^''"-^;:^^^^^ 


missioRS  Certificrte 


V-  >  -v^ 


The  Certificate  in  Missions  Studies  is  designed  for  students  who  are  not  aeeking.a  de.^,-^. 
gree,  but  desire  a  basic  theologicaj  background  for  international  ministry..Southe.asteqr4,-' 
encourages  those  seeking  the  minimum  1MB  educational  requirementsto  follow 'this  >''y 
directed  course  of  study.  '  ~  *  ■". .  ^  ;     :  5:'/,; 


Certificrte  ir  UJomER^s  Studies  ujith  Irterrrtiorrl  fOissioRS  i j 


The  Certificate  in  Women's  Studies  with  International  Missions  is  a. well-rounded  non- 
degree  program  tailored  specifically  for  women  who  aVe.preparing  for  ministry  overseas: " 
For  wives  of  MDivlCP  students,  this  certificate  is  a  companion  course  ofstudy,  allowing 
the  wife  to  prepare  theologically  alongside  her  husband.  The  courses  are  designed  to 
be  both  practical  and  spiritually  enriching.   .  ,.„„,,.. 

PhD  ir  Hpplied  Theqlogv  -  Christirr  OIissiors 

For  qualified  students  desiring  doctoral  level  academic  study.  Southeastern  provides  a 
missions  concentration  in  the  field  of  applied  theology  to  equip  leaders  who  will  further 
the  mission  of  the  church  in  our  society  and  the  world.,-  '  '••,(;: 


Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
seeks  to  glorify  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by 
equipping  students  to  serve  the  church  and 
fulfill  the  Great  Commission  (Matt.  28:19-20). 
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Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
seeks  to  glorify  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by 

equipping  students  to  serve  the  church  and 
fulfill  the  Great  Commission  (Matt.  28:19-20). 
Southeastern  is  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  a  Cooperative  Program  ministry  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Support  comes 
through  the  gifts  of  the  Cooperative  Program 
and  the  individual  friends  of  the  seminary  whc 
provide  assistance  through  wills,  estates,  and 
trusts. 
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The  Great  Commission  and 
William  Carey:  A  Passionate 

Global  Vision 


William  Carey  was  born  in  1761  and  ilicti 
in  18  34.  He  riahtly  deserves  the  honor  ot  he- 
injj  known  as  "the  lather  ol  the  nKsdern  missions 
movement."  He  left  England  in  179  3  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  India.  He  would  never  return  home 
attain.  He  was  poor 

Matthew 


contains  the  last  words 
of  Jesus  in  this  gospel. 
They  are  intended  to 
be  lasting  words  and  "^"^^ 

All  Power 

our  final  marching  or-  (28:16-18) 
ders.   Adrian  Rogers 
says  here  we  find  'the 
heartbeat  of  the  Son 
of  God. ' 


with  onlv  a  gram- 
mar school  educa- 
tion, and  yet  he 
would  translate  the 
Bible  into  dozens  ot 
lanuuaaes  and  dia- 
lects and  establish 
scho(jls  and  mission 
stations  all  over  In- 
dia. 

Carey  got  Mat- 
thew 28:16-20.  In 
his  lamous.^n  EriLjui- 
ry  into  the  Obligations 
of  Christians  to  Use 
Al eons  for  the  Conver- 
sion of  the  Heathens 
(1792),  he  penned 
searinsj  vsords  lor 
the  Church  ol  his 

day  as  well  as  our  own.  Commenting  on  the 
Great  Commission  he  wrote: 

This  commission  was  as  extensive  as  possible,  and 
laid  I  hem  under  oblu]ation  to  disperse  themselves  into 
every  country  to  the  habitable  <]h^be.  and  preach  to  all 
the  inhabitants,  w  ithout  exception,  or  limitation . .  .. 

I  Now  itj  seems  as  if  many  thought  the  commis- 
sion was  sufficiently  put  in  execution  by  what  the 
apostles  and  others  haw  done:  that  we  have  enough  to 
do  to  attend  to  the  salvation  oj  our  own  countrymen; 
and  that,  if  God  intends  the  salvation  of  the  heathen, 
he  w  ill  some  way  or  other  bring  them  to  the  gospel,  or 
the  gospel  to  them. 

It  is  thus  that  mulliludes  sit  at  ease,  and  ipvc 
t hcmsclves  no  concern  about  the  far  greater  pari  of 
their  Jellow  sinners,  who  to  this  day,  arc  lost  in  ig- 
norance and  idolatry ...  .1  guestion  w  hether  all  are 
Justified  in  staying  here,  while  so  many  are  perishing 


without  means  of  c]racc  in  other  lands. 

Matthew  28:16-20  contains  the  la.st  words 
of  Jesus  in  this  gospel.  They  are  intended  to  be 
lasting  words  and  our  final  marching  orders. 
Adrian  Rogers  says  here  we  find  "the  heartbeat 
ol  the  Son  of  God." 

28:16-20 


Three  great  truths 
are  pledged  to  all 
who  make  Christ's 
Great  Commission 
their  own.  These 
are  words  this  sem- 
inars must  live  bv. 


"All  authority 
is  mine,  in  heaven 
and  on  earth."  Sa- 
tan offered  Jesus 
an  earthly  king- 
dom, but  His  Fa- 
ther planned  so 
much  more  (Matt. 
4:8-1  1)!  The  words 
echo  the  great  Son  of  Man  text  of  Daniel  7:14 
where  the  Bible  tieclares  of  this  heavenly,  divine 
Man,  "Then  to  Him  was  given  dominion  and 
glorv  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages  should  serve  Him.  His  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass 
away,  and  His  kingdom  the  one  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed" 

John  Piper,  founder  of  Desiring  God  Min- 
istries, explains  the  significance  of  these  words 
when  he  said  in  a  sermon,  "Worship  the  Risen 
Christ,"  (liven  in  1983: 


Here  we  sec  the  peak  of  power.  . .  .fijf  you  gath- 
ered all  the  authority  of  all  the  cjovernmcnts  and 
armies  of  the  world  and  put  them  in  the  scales  with 
the  authority  of  the  risen  Christ,  they  would  go  up  in 
the  balance  like  air. 


Daniel  L.  Akin 

.1//  authority  on  earth  has  been  given  to  the  risen 
Christ.  .\ll  of  it!  The  risen  Christ  has  the  right  to  tell 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  this  planet  today 
w  hat  they  should  do  and  think  and  feel.  He  has  abso- 
lute and  total  authority  over  your  life  and  over  cities 
and  states  and  nations. 

The  risen  Christ  is  great — greater  than  you  have 
ever  imagined.  Here  is  our  witness  to  the  world:  The 
risen  Christ  is  your  king  and  has  absolute,  unlimited 
authority  over  your  life.  IJ  you  do  not  bow  and  wor- 
ship him  and  trust  him  and  obey  him,  you  commit 
high  treason  against  Christ  the  King,  who  is  God  over 
all. . .  .  "All  authority  on  earth  is  mine." 

Your  sex  life  is  his  to  rule: your  business  is  his  to 
rule: your  career  is  his  to  rule:  your  home  is  his: your 


chihlrcn  arc  his:  your  vacation  is  bis;  your  hoJ] 
is  his;  I Ic  is  God! 

Only  the  Lovd  Jesus  lias  all  |:)o\\er. 

He  Has  An  Authoritative 
Plan  (28:19-20) 

Many  in  Carc\  s  day,  as  w  ell  as 
our  own,  have  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century  anti 
missions  hymn:  "Go  into  all  the 
world,  the  Lord  of  old  did  say. 
But  noyy  where  He  has  planted 
thee,  there  thou  shouldst  stay." 

Carey  would  have  no  part 
of  this  spiritual K  bankrupt  and 
impotent  thinking.  He  w  rote: 

/  care  not  where  or  ho\[  I  li\eJ, 
or  uhat  hardships  I  ivent  throuLjh.  so 
that  I  could  but  gam  souls Jor  Christ. 

While  I  n  as  asleep  I  dreamed  of  these 
things,  and  w  hen  I  aw  oke  the  first  thing  I 
thought  oj  was  this  great  w  ork.  All  my  de- 
sire was  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and 
all  my  hope  was  m  God. 

The  imperative  or  commanil  ol  \  crse  1  9  is 
"make  disciples."The  "therefore"  links  the  com 
mand  to  the  "all  authority"  declaration  ot  verse 
18.  Further,  wed  to  an  imperative,  the  three 
participles  "going,  baptizing  and  teaching,"  re- 
ceive the  force  of  an  imperative.  Thus  Jesus 
charges  us  to  make  disciples  by  going,  baptizing 
and  teaching. 

Do  you  need  a  reason  to  go?  No!  You  need 
a  reason  to  stay!  1 .6  billion  people  have  yet  to 
hear  the  name  of  Jesus.  There  is  unspeakable 
joy  in  initiating  new  behevers  into  the  church  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  they  identify  themselves  w  ith 
Christ  in  death,  burial  and  resurrection.  And 
that  they  would  be  found  in  every  nation  and 
from  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth!  What  a  gospel! 
What  a  mission!  What  an  assignment! 

Closing  his  Enquiry  with  a  word  of  mission- 
ary encouragement  Carey  wrote, 

H77cjr  c7  heaven  will  it  he  to  sec  the  many  myri- 
ads of  poor  heathens. .  .who  by  their  labors  have  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Surely  a  'crow  n  of 
rejoicing'  (I  Tlicss  2:19)  like  this  is  worth  aspiring 
to.  Surely  it  is  worthwhile  to  lay  ourselves  out  with 
all  our  might  m  promoting  the  cause  and  kingdom 
of  Christ. 

He  Gives  An  Amazing  Promise 
28:20 

Carey  was  a  great  man,  but  he  was  a  man. 
Life  brought  him  many  tragedies.  Francis  Way- 
land  said  of  him,  "Like  most  of  the  master 
minds  of  all  ages,  Carey  was  educated  in  the 
school  of  adversity." 


William  Carey 

He  would  bury  two  wives,  with  his  first — 
Dorothy — sorrowfully,  going  insane.  He  would 
bury  three  children,  and  certain  others  disap- 
pointed him.  He  lost  most  of  his  hair  due  to 
illness  in  his  early  twenties,  served  in  India  for 
41  years  without  taking  a  furlough,  fought  back 
dysentery  and  malaria  and  tlid  not  baptize  his 
first  Indian  convert,  Krishna  Pal,  until  his  sev 
enth  year  on  the  field! 

What  kept  him  going?  What  promise  of 
God  did  He  claim  again  and  again  in  the  face 
of  discouragement  and  defeat?  Here  it  is:  "And 
lo,  I  am  w  ith  \ou  alw  ays,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
age."  Knowing  God  was  with  him  constantly 
and  continually  saw  him  through  those  valleys 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  "dungeons  ol  tlesjjair" 
and  f  eelings  of  total  inadequacy. 

Matthew  28  begins  with  a  resurrection  and 
ends  v\  ith  a  commission.  These  final  words  o\ 
our  Lord  are  weighty,  heavy,  not  easily  digested. 
And,  they  do  not  need  an  adrenaline  response. 
They  need  a  cardiac — a  heart — response.  They 
need  a  response  that  has  carefully  considered 
the  King  who  speaks  them  and  the  kinti  of  ser- 
vant who  obeys  them. 

Once  more  hear  the  vvoi'ds  ol  the  man,  Car- 
ey, who  heard  and  heeded  his  Master's  call. 

A  Christian  minister  is  a  person  who  is  "not  his 


own" 1 1  Lor.  0:19):  lie  is  ihc  scr\ant  of  iiod,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  him.  .  .. 
lie  engages  to  go  where  God  pleases,  and  to 
lo  or  endure  w  hat  he  sees  fit  to  command  or 
call  him  lo  m  the  exercise  of  his  function, 
lie  \iriually  bids  farewell  to  friends, 
pleasures,  and  comforts,  and  stands  in 
readiness  to  endure  the  greatest  suf- 
ferings m  the  work  of  the  lord,  his 
.\hister. 

It  IS  inconsistent  for  ministers 
to  please  themselves  with  thoughts 
of  numerous  congregations,  cordial 
friends,  a  civilized  country,  legal 
protection,  affluence,  splendor,  or 
ecen  an  income  that  is  sulficicnt.  I  be 
slights  and  hatred  of  men,  and  even 
pretended  friends,  gloomy  prisons,  and 
tortures,  the  society  of  barbarians  of 
uncouth  speech,  miserable  accommoda- 
tions  in  wretched  w  ildernesses.  hunger  and 
thirst,  nakcilness.  weariness,  and  diligence, 
hard  work,  and  but  little  worldly  encourage- 
ment, should  rather  be  the  objects  oj  their  ex- 
pectation. .  .. 
I  question  whether  all  are  justified  in  staying 
here,  while  so  many  are  perishing  without  means  of 
grace  in  other  lands.  .  ..  On  the  contrary  the  coinmis- 
sion  is  a  sufficient  call  to  them  to  venture  all,  and. 
like  the  primitive  Christians,  go  everywhere  preaching 
the  gospel. 

Recently  Jerry  Rankin,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Mission  Board,  issued  this  statement 
ab<3ut  Southeastern: 

"The  increasing  numlx'r  and  consistent  flow 
of  missionary  candidates  coming  from  South- 
eastern Baptist  Theological  Seminary  for  .ser- 
vice with  the  International  Mission  Board  indi- 
cates a  passion  for  missions  that  permeates  the 
campus. 

"Southeastern  has  emergc'd  as  a  preeminent 
equipper  for  Great  Ccjmmission  fulfillment,  not 
only  in  the  training  of  future  missionaries;  but 
those  who  go  to  pastor,  serve  on  chinch  staffs 
and  in  other  areas  of  ministry  are  impactc-d 
and  influenced  by  a  locus  on  missions  through 
studies  in  every  department  and  academic  dis- 
cipline'." 

I  believe  Southeastern  is  doing  well.  I  am 
convinced  our  precious  Lord  wants  us  lo  do 
even  more!  Could  it  be  there  are  some  William 
Careys  among  us? 
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Alumni  Profile 


Name:  David  Cooper 

Family:  Sandy,  Dusty  (19),  Sierra  (14) 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Biblical 

Studies  with  minor  in  History  of  Ideas 

Current  ministry:  Director  of 

International  Projects,  Touch  the  World 

Ministries 

How  long  have  you  known  you  were 
called  into  fulltime  ministry? 

"Sept.  12,  2002,  that  was  when  I  knew 
we  were  called....  We  were  just  broken  at 
the  end  of  the  [Jamaica]  trip  and  said  we 
think  this  is  what  God  wants  us  to  do." 

What  is  Touch  the  World  Ministries? 

"It's  about  building  the  kingdom. 
It  comes  in  many  difference  faces, 
[including]  several  orphanages  with 
hundreds  of  AIDS  orphans.  They're 
throwaways  because,  in  that  culture,  no 
one  wants  them.  But  with  Jesus,  there 
are  no  throwaways. 
We  make  orphanages  self-sustaining, 
with  aspects  such  as  piggeries,  wells, 
fish  ponds.  We  never  Westernize  it.  We 
don't  teach  them  just  to  put  their  hand 
out.  We  teach  them  to  work.  And,  we 
encourage  them  to  multiply." 

How  have  you  seen  God  working  already 
through  this  ministry? 

"I  think  the  most  rewarding  thing  as  a 
team  leader  was  to  take  a  team  who 
maybe  didn't  know  each  other  that  well 
and  come  together  and  see  the  world  in 
a  different  light.  I  feel  so  unworthy  to  be 
a  part  of  it.  It's  just  an  awesome  thing  to 
look  back  over  the  lives  that  have  been 
changed." 

How  has  your  time  at  Southeastern 
prepared  you  for  this  ministry? 
"My  time  at  Southeastern  has  been 
the  very  best  time  in  my  life  because 
God  has  used  this  time  as  a  separation 
from  the  norm.  It  equipped  me  for  the 
ministry— whether  that's  preaching, 
teaching,  having  a  quiet  time  or 
evangelism.  I  am  so  blessed.  I  owe 
Southeastern  a  great  gratitude.  If  I  had 
it  to  do  over  again,  I'd  do  it  a  thousand 
times  over.  To  me,  I  don't  think  there's  a 
better  school  in  the  country." 

Visit  www.touchtheworldministries.com 
for  more  information. 


Partnering  for  the 
Gospel's  sake 


Seminaries  are  expected  to  serve  the 
churches  ot  our  denomination  h\  pro\idino 
doctrinally-sound  theolosjical  education  to  God- 
called  future  pastors,  missionaries  and  church 
staff.  Academic  quality  in  deliverinij  a  classical 
theolos^ical  curriculum  is  an  expectation  on  the 
part  of  qualified  faculty  and  an  administration 
accountable  to  Southern  Baptists. 

However,  whether  or  not  such  an  education 


Jerry  Rankin 

President 
International  Mission  Board 

provides  the  practical  equipping  and  experi- 
ence needed  for  serving  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
a  contemporary  world  is  not  something  that  can 
be  assumed.  Add  to  that  the  spiritual  forma- 
tion that  is  a  necessary  component  for  effective 
ministry,  and  the  challenge  is  increased  expo- 
nentially. 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
excels  in  each  of  these  three  dimensions,  but 
there  also  is  a  fourth  element  that  permeates 
this  campus — a  passion  for  fulfilling  the  Great 
Commission!  While  all  seminaries  include  mis- 
sions as  a  part  of  their  curriculum,  it  is  not  iso- 


lated as  a  remote  elective  for  those  interested  in 
missionarv  service  at  Southeastern.  Missions  is 
ingrained  in  every  department,  discipline  and 
classroom . 

The  seminary  has  become  a  vii'tual  factory, 
turning  out  a  growing  missionary  force  to  serve 
with  the  International  Mission  B(5ard.  Further, 
a  host  ol  graduates  is  flowing  into  local  church 
ministries  with  a  heart  and  passion  for  missions 
support  and  in- 
volvement. 

Southeastern 
pioneered  the  2  +  2 
program  which  al- 
lows students  to 
spend  two  years 
on  campus  and 
then  fulfill  their 
master's  level  de- 
gree studies  with 
two  additional 
years  of  service  as 
a  cross-cultural, 
church-planting 
apprentice  with 
the  1MB.  Not  only 
does  this  fulfill  the 
educational  quali- 
fications U)r  mis- 
sionary appoint- 
ment, it  provides 
the  experience 
needed  for  long- 
term  service  without  the  necessity  of  being  di- 
verted into  a  temporary  stateside  mini.stry. 

With  a  curricuknn  that  has  been  developed 
in  collaboration  with  the  International  Mission 
Board,  Southeastern  Seminary  is  preparing  stu- 
dents for  immediate  effectiveness  as  they  con- 
nect with  overseas  strategies.  Those  not  called 
to  missionary  service  personally  realize  there  is 
no  dichotomy  between  those  w  ho  go  and  those 
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(Southeastern)  has  be- 
come a  virtual  factory, 
turning  out  a  grow- 
ing missionary  force  to 
serve  with  the  Interna- 
tional Mission  Board. 
Further,  a  host  of  grad- 
uates is  flowing  into  lo- 
cal church  ministries 
with  a  heart  and  pas- 
sion for  missions  sup- 
port and  involvement. 


who  stay  to  minister  in  stateside  churches;  they 
are  being  ec|uipped  to  lead  their  churches  to 
give  priority  to  our  Great  Commission  task 
through  giving,  praying  and  partnership  with 
people  groups  around  the  world. 

Southeastern  remains  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
missions  involvement  with  its  degree  track  in 
Orality  studies,  ecpiipping  future  missionaries 
to  reach  unengaged  people  groups  in  non-liler- 
ate  culturt's. 

An  abundance 
of  opportunities 
anil  resources 
are  provided  to 
enable  students 
to  pai'litipate  in 
short-term  over- 
seas mission  trips 
during  their  semi- 
narv  studies,  and 
scholarships  are 
now  being  jsrovid- 
ed  for  missionary 
kids  who  choose 
to  attend  South- 
eastern College  at 
Waki'  Forest  for 
tluir  undergradu- 
ate sludit's. 

A  luiique  doc- 
toral program  has 
been  ileveloped 
for  International 
Mission  Board  field  leaders  overseas  to  enhance 
their  leadership  skills  and  studies  in  missiologi- 
cal  issues,  equipping  them  to  write  and  produce 
resources  that  will  certainlv  influence  the  fu- 
ture of  missions. 

The  Lewis  A.  Drummond  Centi>r  for  (jri'at 
Commission  Stutlies,  in  the  Jacumin-Simpson 
Missions  Center  at  Southeastern,  may  not  be 
in  the  geographical  center  ot  the  camjjus,  but  it 
represents  the  heart  of  Southeastern  Seminai  y. 

Tin-  Intirnational  Mission  Hoard  continues 
to  see  a  growth  in  missionary  appointments  and 
effective  impact  in  reaching  a  lost  world  ln'cause 
of  the  paitnirship  with  Southeastern  and  its 
commilnu  iit  to  oui"  Great  Commission  task. 
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Why  the  Great 
Commission  is 
our  consuming 
passion 


ILL  RI 


ACH  THEM 


Missions  matters  because  God  is  a  mission- 
ary God.  Therefore,  his  people  must  be  a  mis- 
sionary people.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation,  we 
see  God's  central  promise  that  he  will  send  Mes- 
siah, and  that  Messiah  will  win  the  nations  unto 
himself.  It  is  through  Messiah  that  God's  ^lory 
will  cover  the  earth.  It  is  through  Messiah  that 

o 

the  lost  will  be  saved. 

Yet  there  are  almost  two  billion  people  who 
have  little  or  no  access  to  Messiah.  In  many 
corners  of  the  jjlobe  there  are  no  churches,  no 
Bibles  and  no  Christians  to  bear  testimony.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  remedy  this.  Our  Lord 
commands  us  in  Matthew  28:18-20  to 
make  disciples  of  all  nations. 

This  missionary  mandate  drives  what 
we  do  at  Southeastern. This  is  the  convic- 
tion of  the  faculty  and  administration,  and 
it  is  our  desire  for  the  implications  of  this 
truth  to  be  worked  out  consistently  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  school  and  in  our 
lives.  But  what  are  the  implications  of  this 
truth?  To  answer  this,  we  must  consider 
several  questions. 

What  is  God's  mission? 

The  Latin  phrase  Missio  Dei  means 
"God's  mission"  and  denotes  the  fact  that 
mission  finds  its  orisjin  in  God  himself. 
jVlissio  Dei  is  expansive,  referring  to  all 
that  God  does  in  the  world.  It  finds  focus, 
however,  in  that  everything  God  does  is 
directed  toward  the  end  of  glorifying 
himself.  God's  primary  way  of  glorifying 
himself  is  through  the  redemption  of  hu- 
manity and  the  restoration  of  all  things. 

Mission,  therefore,  is  God-centered  rather 
than  man-centered,  being  rooted  in  God's  gra- 
cious will  to  glorify  himself.  Mission  is  defined 
by  God.  It  is  organized,  energized  and  directed 
by  God.  Ultimately,  it  is  accomplished  by  God. 
But  what  are  the  implications  of  this  for  the 
church? 

What  is  the  church's  mission? 

The  word  "mission"  refers  to  anything  the 
church  does  that  builds  God's  kingdom. 

Mission  is  a  holistic  notion,  referring  not 
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only  to  evangelism  and  discipleship,  but  also 
to  social  engagement  and  public  life.  In  other 
words,  the  church  is  committed  both  to  the 
Great  Commission  and  the  Great  Command- 
ment (Matt.  22:36-40).  Its  mission  includes  the 
various  callings  of  the  Christian  life  —  our  call- 
ing to  glorify  God  in  family,  church,  workplace 
and  community.  It  includes  Christian  socio-cul- 
tural  interaction  —  our  dealings  in  the  arts,  the 
sciences  and  the  public  square. 

Mission  is  also  comprehensive  in  geograph- 
ic scope,  in  that  it  refers  not  only  to  our  local 
ministries,  but  also  to  regional  and  international 

Mission   ...  is 
God  -  centered 
rather  than  man- 
centered,  being 
rooted  in  God ' s 
gracious  will  to 
glorify  Himself. 

Mission  is 
defined  by  God. 


ministries:  "But  you  shall  receive  power  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  you;  and  you 
shall  be  witnesses  to  Me  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Judea  and  Samaria,  and  to  the  end  of  the  earth" 
(Acts  1:8). 

Mission,  therefore,  is  a  rather  broad  term. 
But  what  about  a  more  specific  term — missions? 
What  is  the  difference  between  mission  and  mis- 
sions? 

What  is  missions? 

The  term  "missions"  denotes  the  cross- 
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cultural  and  cross- linguistic  outworking  of  the 
church's  mission.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  mis- 
sions has  most  often  been  used  to  refer  to  in- 
ternational evangelism,  discipleship  and  church 
planting. 

International  missionaries  cross  vast  cultural 
divides  and  overcome  daunting  linguistic  barri- 
ers in  order  to  share  the  Gospel.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked,  however,  that  those  who  minister  in 
the  United  States  now  must  often  cross  subcul- 
tures and  overcome  linguistic  barriers  in  their 
efforts  to  advance  the  kingdom. 

A  good  missiologist  (one  who  studies  mis- 
sions) is  first  and  foremost  a  theologian, 
but  also  is  a  student  of  other  disciplines 
such  as  world  religions,  cultural  anthro- 
pology and  current  affairs.  In  studying 
world  religions,  the  missiologist  learns  to 
understand  the  core  beliefs  and  religious 
practices  of  thtjse  to  whom  he  will  minis- 
ter. In  cultural  anthropology,  he  learns  to 
pay  careful  attention  to  the  people  group 
with  whom  he  is  working.  He  seeks  to  un- 
derstand their  beliefs,  feelings  and  values, 
as  well  as  their  patterns  of  behavior  and 
material  culture.  From  current  affairs, 
he  gains  an  understanding  of  the  interna- 
tional and  regional  context  within  which 
he  ministei's. 

It  is  theology,  however,  that  drives 
missiology.  The  missionary  allows  the 
Scriptures  to  govern  his  thinking  about 
God,  world  religions,  human  nature  and 
salvation.  With  theology  in  the  driver's 
seat,  he  then  is  able  to  make  use  of  what 
he  learns  from  other  disciplines. 

What  is  the  task  of  international 
missions? 

The  task  of  international  missions  is  to  make 
the  Gospel  readily  accessible  to  every  tribe, 
tongue,  people  and  nation.  This  task  has  never 
been  more  necessary  or  more  challenging  than 
in  the  2 1  century. 

The  magnitude  of  our  task,  however,  is 
matched  and  exceeded  by  the  magnitude  of  our 
biblical  convictions:  that  God  is  a  missionary 
God;  that  all  people  without  ChiMst  are  lost;  that 
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a  central  theme  in  the  Scriptures  is  God's  desire 
to  win  the  nations  unto  Himself;  that  since  tiie 
coming  ot  His  Son,  God  has  chosen  that  all  sa\ 
in<J  Faith  be  consciously  focused  on  Christ;  that 
the  church's  task  in  each  generation  is  to  pi^o- 
claim  the  Gospel  to  her  ijeneration;  and  that  this 
progress  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
may  be  hindered  temporarily,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  its  final  triumph. 

Based  on  these  convictions,  our  goal  at 
Southeastern  is  to  produce  students  who  are 
grounded  in  the  scriptures,  culturalb  sensiti\c, 
prepared  to  make  disciples  and  equipped  io  plant 
churches  that  are  healthy  and  reproductive.  In 
doing  so,  we  must  meet  several  challenges. 

One  challenge  is  that  of  focus.  With  a  limited 
number  of  missif)naries,  to  which  parts  of  the 
globe  do  we  send  our  students?  It  is  our  con- 
viction at  Southeastern  that  the  majority  of  mis- 
sionaries should  be  sent  to  unreached  people 
grou|5s,  w  here  there  is  little  or  no  access  to  the 
Gospel. 

In  North  America,  even  the  most  unevange- 
lized  people  have  easy  access  to  the  Gospel  ei- 
ther through  churches,  television,  the  Internet 
or  their  neighbors.  In  North  Africa,  the  Middle 
East  and  vast  stretches  ot  Asia,  however,  manv 
people  could  leave  their  houses  and  search  for 
days  and  weeks  and  months  and  never  find  a 
church,  a  Bible  or  a  Christian.  In  these  jilaces 
there  is  no  church  that  is  capable  of  reaching  its 
own  culture.  It  is  our  conviction  that  we  should 
take  the  Gospel  to  these  people  groups. 

Another  challenge  is  that  strategy.  Whit  is 
the  central  locus  ol  our  missionaries?  It  is  our 
conviction,  along  w  ith  that  of  the  Intt'rnational 
Mission  Board,  that  our  focus  should  be  chui  ch 
planting.  We  seek  to  plant  churches  whose  im- 
mediate goal  it  is  to  plant  other  churches,  until 
there  is  a  cascading  chain  of  churches  planting 
churches.  Indeed,  it  is  our  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  church  plante  d  w  ithin  walking  distance  of 
every  house  in  the  world. 

A  linal  challenge  is  contcxtualuation .  In  order 
lor  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  contextually,  it 
must  be  preached  both  faithfully  and  meaning- 
fully. It  must  be  preached  faithfully,  being  de- 
lined  and  tk'limitetl  by  the  Scriptures.  It  must 
also,  however,  be  preached  meamngjuUw  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  hearer  understands  the  Gospel 
in  the  same  way  that  the  preacher  intends  it. This 
requires  making  use  ot  words  and  concejjts  that 
are  familiar  to  the  audience.  It  also  means  be 
ing  prepared  to  rework  some  concepts  by  tilling 
them  with  Gospel  meaning.  The  concept  of  the 
Gospel  will  be  toreign,  but  it  can  be  communi- 
cated in  language  and  constructs  that  are  not.  By 
doing  so,  we  seek  to  preach  the  Gospel  clearly 
within  the  framework  of  the  audience's  cultural 
and  existential  context. 


What  is  the  task  of  North  Ameri- 
can missions? 

Gi\en  the  present  situation,  the  focus  of 
North  American  missions  should  be  to  create 
and  implement  a  missiology  lor  North  American 
cultures.  One  of  the  challenges  facing  Southern 
Baptists  is  how  to  reach  our  own  country.  The 
United  States  is  not  monolingual  or  monocul- 
tural.  Multiple  cultures  and  languages  have  been 
introduced  w  ithin  its  borders  by  immigrants  tor 
manv  generations. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  dizzying  array  of  sub- 
cultures, each  v\  ith  their  own  distinctive  beliefs 
and  ways  of  life.  Many  of  these  sub-cultures  ai'e 
post- Christian,  in  that  they  do  not  have  even  a 
basic  understanding  of  a  Christian  worldvievv  or 
Christian  vocabularv. 

Southern  Baptists  in  the  United  States  must 
take  their  own  cultural  contexts  as  seriously  as 
1MB  missionaries  take  their  contexts. This  means 
that  we  should  take  care  to  learn  the  cultures 
and  sub-cultures  around  us  so  that  we  can  com- 
municate the  Gospel  faithfully  and  meaningiuUy 
within  the  tramework  of  our  neighbors'  cultural 
and  existential  contexts. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of 
Southern  Baptist  churches? 

Our  churches  in  the  United  States  must 
be  faithful  to  the  Great  Commission.  First  and 
toremost,  this  means  that  they  must  be  commit- 
ted to  making  disciples  in  our  own  cities.  More 
to  the  point,  we  must  be  committed  to  making 
disciples  among  the  multiple  languages,  cultures 
and  sub-cultures  present  in  our  cities.  We  must 
teach  and  wcjrship  in  a  way  that  is  both  faith- 
ful and  meaningful  lor  the  particular  cultures  or 
sub-cultures  that  surround  that  church. 

Second,  this  means  that  our  churches  must 
be  committed  to  making  disciples  to  "the  ends  ot 
the  earth."  As  mentioned  above,  there  are  places 
on  the  globe  where  there  is  no  church  to  bear 
testimonv  to  Christ.  This  means  that,  tor  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  people  on  Earth,  there  is  no 
access  to  the  Gospel.  In  the  words  of  Paul,  "How 
shall  they  believe  in  Ilim  ot  whom  they  have 
not  heard?  And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher?  And  how  shall  they  preach  unless  they 
are  sent?"(Rom  f0;f4-f  5). 

How  does  Southeastern  assist 
Southern  Baptist  churches? 

Southeastern  Seminary  seeks  to  assist  our 
churches  in  fulfilling  the  Great  Commission.  We 
do  so  in  two  ways,  broadly  speaking. 

First,  we  seek  to  train  students  who  build 
and  sustain  Great  Ctjmmission  churches  here  in 
the  United  States.  A  Great  Commission  church 
is  one  that  is  committed  to  reach  Jerusalem, 


Judea  and  Samaria  and  the  ends  of  the  earth — to 
reach  her  own  city  as  well  as  other  cities  across 
the  globe. Toward  this  end.  Southeastern  intends 
tor  every  classroom  to  be  a  Great  Commission 
classroom.  Whether  a  student  is  taking  Old  Tes- 
tament, theology,  pastoral  ministry  or  missiol- 
ogy, he  or  she  will  learn  how  this  discipline  re- 
lates to  the  broader  task  of  winning  the  nations 
to  Christ. 

Second,  we  seek  to  equip  those  students  who 
have  been  called  to  cross  cultural  and  linguistic 
boundaries.  We  provide  several  degree  programs 
designed  to  help  our  students  be  maximally  ef- 
fective in  cross-cultural  ministry. 

A  Concluding  Word 

In  Revelation  5 ,  our  Lord  gives  John  a  breath- 
taking vision.  In  this  vision,  all  of  heaven  bursts 
forth  into  praise.  Among  those  worshiping,  John 
sees  men  and  women  from  every  tribe,  tongue, 
people  and  nation.  This  is  the  vision  that  drives 
u.s — that  our  Lord  will  be  worshiped  from  all 
corners  of  the  globe.  He  alone  is  worthy  of  such 
worship.  Our  lives  should  be  lived  in  such  a  way 
as  to  contribute  to  this  triumphant  march  of 
God,  as  he  draws  unto  himself  worshipers  from 
every  tribe,  tongue,  people  and  nation. 

Bruce  R..-{shforJ  is  director  of  the  Lewis  A.  Drum- 
mond  Center  for  dreat  Commission  Studies  and  an 
assistant  professor  of  philosophy  and  intcrcuhural 
studies. 


How  can  I  assist 
Southeastern? 

There  are  several  ways  that  you 
can  assist  Southeastern  as  we  equip 
our  students.  First,  you  can  pray 
for  our  faculty  as  we  disciple  and 
teach  and  our  students  as  they  pre- 
pare for  ministry.  If  you  would  like 
to  pray  for  our  missions  students 
in  particular,  they  have  produced 
prayer  cards  that  are  available  at 
the  Center  for  Great  Commission 
Studies.  The  prayer  card  is  a  pho- 
tograph of  their  family  along  with 
some  information  about  where  they 
will  be  going. 

You  can  also  give.  Some  choose  to 
give  specifically  to  our  short-term 

mission  trips,  allowing  students 
with  limited  budgets  to  go  on  these 
trips.  Just  as  importantly,  general 

giving  to  our  Southeastern  Fund 
underwrites  the  school's  operating 
budget  and  blesses  student  across 
a  wide  array  of  degree  programs, 
including  missions.  Would  you  be 

willing  to  sponsor  Southeastern 

students  as  they  go  on  mission? 
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Did  you  know  that  the  average 
Master  of  Divinity  student  at 
Southeastern  receives  $  I  8,000  in 
Cooperative  Program  support 
during  his  or  her  time  in  Wake  Forest? 


SoutheasternBaptist 
TheologicalSeminary 
SEBTS.EDU   •     1-800-284-63  17 


Eric  Avery  is  like  many  other  Southeastern  stu- 
dents, studying  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
pastoral  ministry.  Along  the  w^ay,  he  has  discov- 
ered the  centrality  of  the  Great  Commission  in 
that  ministry.  "There's  a  great  deal  of  w^ork  that 
needs  to  be  done, "Avery  said.  "In  our  churches  we 


go  and  tell  people  around  us  about  Christ,  but 
we  do  not  consider  carrying  the  Gospel  to  tiic 
nations  as  a  part  ot  our  calling.  This  is  the  great 
dilemma.  If  God  is  calling  us  to  go  into  all  the 
world,  and  we  are  not  doing  it,  then  we're  being 
disobedient." 

Avery's  mindset  is  indicative  of  hundreds  of 
other  student.s  who  understand  what  Southeast- 
ern faculty  mean  when  they  say  that  here,  "every 
classroom  is  a  Great  Commission  classroom." 
Avery  saw  it  lived  out  this  past  May  and  June 
as  he,  along  with  18  other  students,  faculty  and 
stall,  went  to  the  east  African  country  of  Tan- 
zania for  two  weeks  to  pray,  encourage  the  in- 
country  missionaries,  and  minister  to  orphans  at 
a  local  school  ravaged  by  AIDS. 

Students  ministered  to  more  than  200  chil- 
dren in  the  school,  ranging  in  age  from  four 
to  14  in  its  five  small  classrooms.  Many  of  the 
school  children  are  orphans  due  to  the  devas- 
tating AIDS  epidemic.  The  headmaster  ot  the 
school  allowed  the  Southeastern  team  to  teach 
English  and  entertain  the  children  during  daily 
recess  time.  As  a  result,  the  team  had  many  op- 
portunities to  speak  the  love  of  Christ  and  show 
it  through  their  actions. 

"Our  purpose  in  trips  like  these  is  to  bring 
honor  and  glory  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
send  students  to  Tanzania  to  share  the  light  of 
Jesus  to  a  nation  that  knows  so  little  about  Him," 
said  Ed  Pruitt,  associate  director  of  the  Center 
for  Great  Commission  Studies. 


Left:  Dance  is  a  central  component  of  African 
culture.  Every  dance  is  accompanied  by 
the  rhythm  of  a  drum  ensemble  and  every 
movement  has  a  story  to  tell.  These  dancers 
perform  for  hours. 

Right:  A  young  girl  watches  from  the  doorway 
of  her  home.  Within  500  yards  from  her 
house  sits  a  church,  a  mosque  and  the  ever- 
present  African  animistic  culture.  More  than 
likely,  though,  her  religion  has  already  been 
decided  for  her. 


Short-term  trips,  like  the  one  to  Tanzania, 
fit  into  Southeastern's  overall  mission  to  "glorify 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  equijjping  students  to 
serve  the  church  and  lulfill  the  Great  Commis- 
sion." 

Many  students  that  go  on  the  short-term 
trips  are  planning  to  go  overseas  as  career  mis- 
sionaries, and  thus  are  enrolled  in  Southeastern's 
Master  of  Divinity  with  International  Church 
Planting  program.  Others,  like  Avery  and  Bren- 
da  Lamon,  are  going  on  a  trip  for  the  first  time 
and  aren't  planning  careers  in  missions. 

Nevertheless,  they  soon  begin  to  understand 
that  a  heart  to  reach  the  world  belongs  in  ev- 
ery belie\  er,  no  matter  their  role  and  no  matter 
their  degree  program. 

Prior  to  his  enrollment  at  Southeastern,  Av- 
ery was  a  middle  school  science  and  social  stud- 
ies teacher.  He  said  when  God  led  him  to  leave 
that  Held,  many  of  his  co-workers  questioned 
why  he  would  move,  attend  seminarx',  and  not 
have  the  certainty  ol  how  to  support  his  family. 
Yet  God  provided  and  this  provision  encouraged 
him  to  go  on  the  Tanzania  trip. 


"It's  a  lot  easier  going  to  Africa  knowing  God 
has  provided  for  me  here  at  Southeastern,"  Av- 
ery said.  "Each  decision  is  just  another  step  God 
calls  me  to  make." 

Like  Avery,  Lamon  was  in\()lved  in  a  dilter- 
ent  field,  resource  forestry,  before  attending 
Southeastern.  During  her  time  in  resource  for- 
estry, she  frequently  received  phone  calls  from 
her  friends  and  co-workers,  asking  for  advice 
on  a  variety  of  problems  and  issues.  She  said  she 
began  to  pray  that  God  would  allow  her  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  type  ol  counseling  ministr\  in  a 
full-time  capacity,  thus  leading  her  to  enroll  in 
Southeastern's  biblical  counseling  program. 

Neither  student  planned  to  participate  in  a 
mission  trip  to  Africa.  Lamon  admitted  that  she 
had  little  interest  at  all  in  missions  before  she 
came  to  Southeastern.  Howexer,  Lamon  has  reg- 
ularly been  given  the  opportunity,  as  a  student, 
to  participate  in  trips.  She  decided  to  pursue  the 
next  opportunity,  which  was  Tanzania. 

Avery,  however,  waited  a  bit  longer  to  sign 
up.  By  the  time  he  had  decided  to  go,  all  of  the 
oper.  spots  had  been  lilled.  His  name  was  placed 
on  a  waiting  list.  A  couple  of  weeks  later,  he  told 
his  wife  he  regretted  not  having  signed  up  ear- 
lier, because  he  still  strongly  telt  this  was  a  trip 
he  should  have  been  on. 

Avery  said  his  wile  told  him  that  same  day 
that  Southeastern  had  called  to  see  if  he  was 
still  interested  in  going  t(3  Tanzania,  because  an 
opening  on  the  trip  had  become  available.  Avery 
said  this  "open  door"  was  one  ol  the  first  of  many 
similar  occasions  in  which  God  demonstrated 
his  providence  over  the  trip. 

Lamon  said  she  was  challenged  by  the  Chris- 
tian interpreters  she  met  while  in  Tanzania. 

"These  men  do  not  have  access  to  Christian 
radio,  church  or  many  ol  the  other  tools  we  use 
to  grow  in  the  Lord,  yet  they  know  the  Bible 
so  well!"  .she  said.  While  in  Tanzania,  Lamon 
said  she  spent  much  of  her  time  pra\  er  \\  alking, 
along  with  several  other  members  ol  the  team. 

o 

"I  saw  God  answer  specific  requests  right 
then.  I  was  so  amazed,"  she  said.  "I  always  had 
ueak  faith,  but  God  has  really  strengthenecl 
that ." 

During  the  trip  Avery  said  he  became  aw  are 
of  his  pressing  desire  to  share  the  Gospel  with 
the  different  people  groups  he  encountered. 

"It  is  a  lot  moi'e  complicated  than  shai'ing 
the  Gospel  back  home,"  Avery  said.  "You  have  to 
look  for  opportunities  and  overcome  language 
barriers  . . .  I  here  ari'  man\  barriers  culturalK." 
Avery  said  another  challenged  he  faced,  aside 
from  the  cultural  and  linguistic  barriers,  was 
stress  over  the  poverty  he  encountered  in  the 
t  ity,  something  was  is  not  used  to. 

Since  Avery  returned  home  he  has  encour- 
aged irieiids  to  jiarticlpate  in  short-term  mis- 
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sion  trips. 

"These  trips  are  great.  It  changes  your  mind- 
set and  perspective,"  he  said.  "It's  important  to 
recognize  the  difficulties  that  are  out  there  to 
know  how  to  pray,  support  and  do  the  things  the 
church  body  is  supposed  to  do,"  he  said. 

As  a  pastoral  ministry  student,  Avery  said 
he  was  challenged  by  the  importance  of  incor- 
porating missions  work  into  his  field.  His  own 
future  plans  are  open  to  other  mission  opportu- 
nities, and  he  hopes  to  include  his  wife  and  two 
children  in  upcoming  trips. 

"It's  much  easier  to  lead  people  into  the  area 
of  missions  if  you  have  been  there,"  he  said. 

Lamon  said  she  is  also  planning  to  continue 
her  involvement  in  short-term  missions.  She 
hopes  to  continue  her  counseling  ministry  over- 
seas by  ministering  with  missionaries  who  are 
downcast  or  in  need  ot  encouragement 

"A  lot  of  times  in  the  counseling  program, 
people  would  say  to  me  that  they  could  never 
be  in  a  room  for  three  to  four  hours  a  day  lis- 
tening to  people's  problems  —  it  would  be  too 
depressing,"  Lamon  said.  "Likewise,  in  foreign 
missions,  many  do  not  understand  how  one 


would  adjust  to  the  many  cultural  changes.  But 
1  have  experienced  being  in  the  Lord's  will,  and 
in  it  you  experience  his  joy.  His  grace  is  so  full  in 
each  situation  that  even  though  trials  come,  you 
can  still  be  steadfast  knowing  his  sovereignty." 

The  trip  to  Tanzania  gave  others  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  Christ  in  a  unique  way,  and  Barb 
Kuley  —  who  didn't  even  go  on  the  trip  —  is  one 
example.  The  story  of  her  service  begins  with 
Elizabeth  Aleshire,  an  Ed.D.  student  who  went 
on  the  trip.  Aleshire  sent  an  e-mail  shortly  be- 
fore leaving  to  members  of  her  church,  asking 
for  toys  to  give  to  the  orphans  whose  parents 
had  been  killed  by  AIDS. 

"Several  years  ago  I  took  a  trip  to  Kenya  and 
we  carried  Beanie  Babies^"^  to  pass  out  in  the 
schools  and  orphanages,"  Aleshire  said.  "I  ex- 
plained that  I  wanted  to  do  something  for  the 
children  similar  to  the  Kenya  trip,  but  since  we 
were  leaving  in  such  a  short  time,  any  creative 
ideas  would  be  appreciated." 

Aleshire  got  an  e-mail  reply  from  Kuley. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  19 
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Above:  Whether  it  is  in  a  grocery  store 
in  the  U.S.  or  in  a  village  in  Africa,  the 
appearance  of  a  Muslim  woman  carries 
with  it  the  aura  of  subjection.  The  levels 
of  that  subjection  may  vary  from  culture 
to  culture  or  even  family  to  family,  but 
the  average  Muslim  woman  in  Tanzania 
still  faces  the  restrictions  of  her  religion. 
Though  not  fully  behind  the  veil  as  many 
Muslim  women  are,  the  expression  on 
her  face  remains  the  same. 

Right:  Like  many  other  countries  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere,  soccer  is  the  dominant 
sport  and  a  major  pastime.  A  Tanzanian 

national  team  jersey  hangs  at  the  front  of 

a  shop. 


A  Photographer's  Journal  by  Ethan  Bourne 


I'm  til  ed,  I've  already  eaten  something;  I  wish 
I  hadn't,  I've  been  blessed  with  the  seat  on  the 
plane  next  to  the  woman  with  a  cryina  baby,  and 
I'm  still  lour  hours  trom  my  conncctinsJ  flicrht. 
I'm  never  getting  to  Africa. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  my  spoiled 
American  brain  as  we  Hew  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  this  summer.  Little  did  I  know  that  great 
conviction  would  befriend  me  less  than  two  days 
later  in  a  villaae  on  the  east  coast  otTanzania. 

Sitting  under  an  enormous  tree  with  nearly 
the  entire  village  was  my  first  taste  of  African  cul- 
ture. As  the  village  leaders  formally  welcomed  us 
and  informed  us  of  their  people's  general  needs,  I 
pretended  to  listen  with  great  earnestness  while 
truthfully  plotting  out  where  to  position  myself 
to  get  the  best  pictures.  I  had  been  given  permis- 
sion to  "document"  their  culture.  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  \illage  leaders  planned  to  utilize  the 
white  man  with  a  camera  to  tell  their  story  to 
America. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  we 


went  out  to  meet  with  people  in  the  village  and 
explore  the  surrounding  area.  At  the  first  stop 
they  brought  out  a  small  child  who  had  been 
born  with  both  male  and  female  genitalia.  They 
persistently  asked  me  to  take  pictures  of  the  child 
and  I  refused  as  politely  as  I  knew  how.  At  our 
next  stop  we  met  a  man  \\  hose  body  relentlessly 
shook  and  caused  him  great  pain.  I  took  his  pic- 
ture. Next,  we  met  a  woman  who  c(jmplained  of 
great  pain  in  her  legs.  I  took  her  picture. 

I  soon  realized  that  this  village  wanted  and 
needed  something  that  I  could  not  give.  They 
wanted  access  to  Americans  who  would  bring 
money  and  pour  it  into  the  village.  The  next  day 
they  brought  to  me  a  child  with  the  same  prob- 
lem as  the  first.  I  told  the  village  leaders  I  would 
show  the  child's  face  to  Americans  (his  picture  is 
on  the  front  cover) . 

Frustrated  and  discouraged,  I  returned  to 
my  moderately  cushy  hotel  in  the  city  and  com- 
plained to  God  that  I  had  nothing  to  offer  these 
people.  Then  I  realized:  Nothing  to  offer  these 
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people?  I  had  the  greatest  gift  I  could  offer  in  the 
Gospel  and  I  was  complaining.  What  did  I  think 
I  had  come  to  Africa  for?  Was  it  just  to  take  pic- 
tures for  a  magazine? 

No,  I  had  come  with  more  than  just  a  camera. 
I  had  come  with  the  message  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  next  day  as  we  walked  through  the  vil- 
lage I  kept  thinking  of  the  gift  of  grace  that  I  had 
come  armed  with  and  prayed  for  an  opportunity 
to  share  it.  God  answered  my  prayer.  An  after- 
noon thunderstorm  trapped  us  in  the  home  of 
one  of  the  villagers  and  I  began  to  share  the  gos- 
pel with  several  men  and  their  families.  I  shared 
my  testimony  and  explained  how  Jesus  had  died 
for  our  sins.  Though  no  one  accepted  Christ,  the 
man  of  the  house  told  me  that  he  believed  the 
things  that  I  had  shared  with  them  to  be  true.  I 
pray  for  their  salvation. 

My  job  had  sent  me  to  Africa  to  take  pictures, 
but  God  had  sent  me  to  bring  the  Gospel;  and  for 
both  I  am  truly  grateful. 


1» 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  14 

"I  have  about  600  Beanie  Babies™  that  need 
a  good  home,"  Kuley  wrote.  "Let  me  know  when 
you  want  to  pick  them  up." 

Seven  years  ago,  Kuley  began  collecting  these 
mini  Beanie  Babies^'*^,  she  said,  and  it  quickly 
became  an  obsessive  habit.  She  felt  the  Lord  was 
telling  her  that  she  needed  to  stop  collecting  and 
allow  God  to  use  these  stuffed  animals  in  Africa 
someday. 

"When  1  received  the  e-mail  ...  I  knew  this 
was  what  had  God  intended  me  to  do  with  the 
Beanie  Babies,"  Kuley  said. 

The  team  was  glad  to  pack  their  checked  bags, 
carry-ons  and  purses  with  600  Beanie  Babies. 

"The  children  in  the  village  had  literally 
ncjthing  when  it  came  to  material  possessions," 
Aleshire  said.  "They  may  have  had  one  change  of 
clothes  in  addition  to  their  school  uniforms.  We 
were  blessed  with  enough  mini  Beanie  Babies  to 
give  each  child  two  and  pass  out  one  regular  size 
Beanie  Baby  to  the  teachers  of  the  school  and  the 
elders  of  the  village  who  took  time  to  show  us 
around  for  several  days." 

Aleshire  said  the  expressions  on  the  chil- 
dren's faces  ranged  from  pure  excitement  to 
amazement  to  joy. 

"I  loved  seeing  their  smiling  laces  over  a  sim- 
ple, brightly-colored  stuffed  animal,"  Aleshire 
said.  "It  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  to  see  how  ex- 
cited they  were  to  receive  something  so  bright 
and  colorful  to  treasure  as  their  own." 

Elizabeth  Horner,  a  senior  at  Southeastern 
College  at  Wake  Forest  from  Princess  Anne, 
Md.,  also  traveled  toTanzania  and  heljied  to  dis- 
tribute the  Beanie  Babies. 

"It  was  amazing  to  see  the  joy  on  the  kid's 
laces.  I  was  glad  to  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity," she  said. 

By  the  last  day  of  the  trip,  the  children  were 
sad  to  see  the  team  leave,  and  they  chased  the 
buses  as  they  carried  the  American  students 
away  from  the  school. 

In  July,  the  members  of  Aleshire 's  church, 
including  Kuley,  were  able  to  see  the  pictures  of 
the  children  receiving  the  Beanie  Babies  and  hear 
the  stories  of  how  they  responded.  The  group 
said  the  experience  allowed  them  to  see  how 
blessed  they  were  as  Christians  in  America. They 
also  said  the  Lord's  provision  was  evident  in  the 
lact  that  tlie  team  initially  thought  it  would  be 
impossible  to  come  up  with  anything  for  up  to 
600  children  in  as  little  as  three  weeks.  How- 
ever, God  answered  their  prayers  and  blessed  the 
children  who  received  the  Beanie  Babies. 


Several  hundred  children  at  a  Tanzanlan 
orphanage  show  off  their  prized  possessions 
-  Beanie  Babies  ™,  donated  by  a  member  of 
the  mission  team's  church  in  Wake  Forest. 
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Southeastern  has  a  heart  to  reach  Turkey,  and  asks  all 
alumni  and  friends  ot  Southeastern  to  keep  this  country 
in  your  prayers  for  tlie  next  few  years  especially,  as  we 
hope  to  see  God  move  among  the  people  of  this  important 
Central  Asian  nation. 

Though  officially  a  secular  nation,  the  influence  of 
Islam  is  still  felt  throughout  the  culture.  More  than  99 
percent  of  the  population  ofTurkey  identify  themselves  as 
Muslims,  and  while  religious  freedom  is  technically  pro- 
tected by  the  constitution,  in  many  places  that  protection 
is  not  consistently  upheld. 

Very  few  of  the  66  million  Muslims  in  Turkey  have 
ever  heard  the  Good  News  of  salvation  through  Christ. 
Pray  that  the  tew  believers  who  live  in  Turkey  and  other 
Central  Asian  countries  will  have  many  opjiortunities  to 
share  the  Gospel  in  this  dark  place. 

A  Southeastern  stalter  recently  returned  trom  a  visit 
to  Turkey,  and  ho  brought  these  images  back  with  him. 
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I  take  a  deep  breath  whenever  I  leave  the  havon  i, 

taU  is  ,ive„  to  the  .or.  and  an  ^^.'^^T.;',:;' ^7s\Z^Z^  ITZ' 

Virginia  ho^e  as  ever,  but  thlt  be^aL'^^c'o      ,    ,  ™^  to'"  ''t  '° 
past  five  years.  »i-iousiy  lamiliar  to  me  at  some  point  during  the 

Walking  briskly,  the  sun  beats  down  on  the  pavement  h,*  v, 

I  quickly  pass.    I  sigh  out  prayers  for  them  h  "  °^  ''^^  women 

from  the  hot  sun  in  between  ohor'L  Z  IZleZiTtZT:  *°  P">TosefuUy  seeking  haven 
part,  the  thought  that  they  are  helplesslv  caul.  ^  wandering  aiMessly.    For  the  most 

any  thought  of  a  life  to  cL     T^ere  is  L  ecof       .  °'  "^^"^^  "'^  than 

•  about  thrs  town.    Pear  of  what  maT^:  rs  a^  rSnSg  iT^llT^T.  ^^^^^''^"^ 

prayer  is  also  l«rng  issued  fro,  a  Ss^e  t'o  sheets  a'w  v     eS",'"'    '  '  ^° 

vendors  selling  vegetables    fruits  and  oio.K    ^'^'^'^'^'^^  ^"^y-    Elderly  women  are  rushing  past 
-ney.    Por  these  women mu"   L    i^e  s^^nd  ^'^^"^/^f  ^hem  a  little  brt  of 

s^er,  their  task  must  be  close  to^^^e^^Sr  "Ta^I^^^rtr  " 

iStiT—^:  iiSiruroVSs^e:^  -^^^  - 

groups  Of  wo^en  with  a  ^le  JelatLe     Atlot.     tZ"""      """""    '"^"^"^  ^^^^  hold  sLll 
too,  is  browsing  the  -abitantf  :r.e^a^lt.'r;u:tr^^^^^^^^ 

^rid'fSnlTLe  S  ;est™  l:;;  *V  ^e  has  answered  a  newspa- 

religious  topic's,  and  I  try  :  ;  hr^gue  :s'i:'arf  ^h'at  ^  T.^'  ^«^^^"' 

tual  questions  this  town  is  asklna     T  tl^Tt     V       ^     ^  ^'^'^  *°        particular  spiri- 
this  town  Who  are  seekinglJl^J^'^ro:        B^e^"     L^L"-"'  Th^' 

a  cool  breeze  -  full  of  hope  and  life      For  r..!  !  ^  ""^^^  ^^^^^  like 

finds  hl^elf  drawn  to  the'lo^  y    ^d  despLd  o^^^^^    Tsef  ^^^^ 
depart,    i  say  a  prayer  for  Metaet      I Talwavr*  i  ^  '° 

from  the  midst  of  any  people    arv  ;ult.^  always    always  amazed  at  how  God  can  call  his  sheep 
^      how  he  moves  -st  Jlfif  ol^dsT^^^^^^^  ^  "^"^ 

I       women  to  himself  in  Central  Asia!  "^^^       drawing  men  and 

-■f  -Scott  L,  '  '-^^WC-  .  ' 

t'    Central  Asia  -  - 


gi  '  '  V^-  Africa.  We  have  just  begun  our  second  term  of 

ntiy  ^^^^"^  Somht  many  changes,  challenges  and  une^q^ected  bless- 

CurrentJ-y_^^  first  term  ^^^^^^  into  this  position  as  the  Strategy  Leader 

ffthe  Sastal  C^shxtes. 

^°  unreached  people  groups.  The  Orma,  l^per  Pokomo,  Boni, 

oor  worlc  is  ^^^^^l,  up  the  Coastal  Cushites    There  are  related  groups 

Waata  and  ^^^°J^°Zt  of  our  responsibility.  Historically  speaking,  the 

would  also  be  par  ^^^^^  mentioned  numerous  times  in  the 

cushites  can  be  ^^""^  cushites  in  Eastern  Africa  have  adopted  Islam.  The 

Bible.  A  definite  ma]^^  different  with  averages  of  90  percent  adherents  of  Islam, 
coastal  cushites  are  ^^^^       percent  Muslim. 

The  orma  reflect  a 

.    ^  there  has  been  missionary  and  Christian  presence  in  this  country  for 
Even  though  ^^^^  cushites  have  had  little  if  any  chance  to  hear  and 

years,  ^^^^  p^ple  groups  have  lived  in  obscurity.  They  live  in 

respond  ^°  ^^^^^^^^  ^nd  more  difficult  in  which  to  live.  They  are  tucked 
:::rirtf  atded  memory  in  their  own  country. 

■  V.  far  the  first  term  was  to  develop  a  strategy  to  spread  the  Gospel  and 
our  job  for  me  i  ^^^les    With  little  work  among  these  groups,  research 

plant  churches  a-ncng  ^  «^,,  ^any  villages.  Two  of  the 

:ui:;:  '^"d  (oL  for  person,  haa  never  previously 

entered  their  village. 

o  our  laraest  group  and  most  influential  with  the  other  Coastal 
rhiS^  ZZ^  ^osTll  L^trategy  development  begins  with  the  Orr^.  Their 

Saaes  Se^de  up  of  semi-mobile  grass  thatch  don^  huts  with  a  corral  near 
villages  livestock  (cows,  sheep  and  goats)  .  The  Orma  are  semi- 

""    J         n  if tratlfa  daily  ciicuit  in  search  of  food  and  water  for  their 
"^""'i^s li^t^c^^  O^^^^^^     LnWng  factor  for  an  Orma  village  is  the  one 
precious  1^^^^^°"^ •       . .     ^in^^e    the  mosque.  The  mosque  leaders  were  discon- 
SS^:  "v^^  Tr^^^T.  on  a'^couple  of  occasions  they  would  attest 
to  block  our  entry  or  survey  our  conversation. 

on  is  a  reality  for  the  Coastal  Cushites.  In  spite  of  iirminent  physical 
persecution  is  a  ^^^^^^  believers.  In  one  village 

T  ^''ZZf^^T^l^  ^^rL^killed  for  his  new  belief  in  Isa,  there  a.e 
where  a  mother  regularly  for  fellowship  and  worship.  We 

may  lUrk  the  places  where  churches  choose  to  meet. 

.r^r-  is  to  identify  individuals  who  are  ready  to  allow  Jesus  to 
r  °    Seir  Sves    ^  ho^^  tf  lead  them  to  Jesus  and  disciple  them  into  soul- 

with  the  Gospel  that  they  so  desperately  need. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baggins 

central,  Eastern  and  Southern  Africa 


wherever 


sen 


"I  love  you,  Lord;  and  I  lift  my  voice."  A  chorus  of  Ameri- 
can voices  drifted  in  the  breeze  across  the  Plateau  State  of 
Nigeria,  their  voices  blending  w^ith  those  of  their  Nigerian 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ.  Tv\^o  languages  intermingled 
in  praise  to  the  one  Creator.  This  group  of  19  students  and 
three  professors  from  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary traveled  from  Wake  Forest,  N.C.,  to  encourage  fellow 


stories  and  photos  by  Joy  Rancatore 
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Above:  Ray  Carr,  a  Southeastern  Seminary  student  originally  from  St.  Vincent,  presented 
an  envelope  with  more  than  $780  to  Appollos  Handan,  principal  of  the  Jos  Baptist  Pastors' 
School  in  Nigeria.  The  team  of  19  students  from  Southeastern  pooled  their  money  in  order  to 
make  this  presentation  for  the  completion  of  unfinished  repair  and  upkeep  projects. 
Opposite:  A  child  walks  from  student  housing  to  the  main  campus  at  the  Jos  Baptist  Pastors' 
School  in  Nigeria.  Students  at  the  school,  along  with  their  families,  are  in  constant  danger  of 
persecution  by  Muslims  in  the  area.  Many  of  the  students  come  to  the  school  from  some  of 
the  many  unreached  people  groups  in  the  West  African  country.  Upon  graduation,  most  return 
to  those  groups  to  share  the  Gospel  with  their  families  and  neighbors. 


believer.s  in  Niaeria  in  their  walks  with  God  and 
to  teach  them  how  to  share  the  Good  News  with 
family  and  triends.  They  are  part  of  a  larger  In- 
ternational Mission  Board  effort  to  emphasize 
the  West  Africa  region  in  2006  and  2007,  be- 
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cause  of  dwindlinsj  missionary  numbers  and  the 
ever-increasing  spiritual  need. 

"West  Africa  contains  the  second  largest 
number  of  unreached  people  ^^roups  of  any  re- 
gion of  the  world — a  total  of  over  1 ,600  distinct 
people  groups,  each  with  its  own  lanauaae  and 
culture,"  said  Ro^jer  Haun,  the  IMB's  associate 
res^ional  leader  for  West  Africa.  "Over  900  of 
these  would  be  less  than  two  percent  evanaelical 
Christian  and  about  350  would  have  no  known 
evangelical  witness  of  any  kind  among  them. 
The  year  of  focus  was  an  attempt  to  present  the 
needs  of  the  region  to  Southern  Baptists,  enlist 
personnel  and  increase  our  prayer  support." 

The  students  were  a  part  of  Southeastern 's 
never-ending  effort  to  encourage  and  support 
the  1MB  while  training  Great  Commission- 
minded  students  who  will  take  the  Gospel  to 
the  world.  The  students  studied  African  Tradi- 
tional Religion  and  Islam  during  the  mornings 
and  shared  the  Gospel,  trained  the  Christians 
in  the  Baptist  churches  and  assisted  the  Baptist 
missionaries  in  the  villages  and  city  during  the 
afternoons  and  evenings. 

Ed  Pruitt,  associate  director  of  the  Center 
for  Great  Commission  Studies  at  Southeastern, 
said  most  trips  Southeastern  takes  involve  sow- 
ing, watering  and  harvesting;  but  this  trip  was 
primarily  "field  preparation." 

"If  we  don't  prepare  the  fields  today  then  in 
50  or  60  years,  they  won't  be  harvesting,"  Pruitt 
said. 

This  "field  preparation"  included  training 
local  Baptist  congregations  how  to  present  the 
Creation  to  Christ  story  to  their  family,  friends 
and  Muslim  acquaintances. 

The  Creation  to  Christ  story,  or  C2C,  pres- 
ents the  Bible  from  creation  and  the  fall  to 
Christ's  birth,  death  and  resurrection,  to  the 
promise  of  his  return  one  day.  It  is  a  way  to  share 
the  Gospel  in  a  story-telling  form,  perfect  for  a 
culture  with  an  oral  tradition. 

According  to  Clint  Bowman,  a  Southern 
Baptist  missionary  in  Nigeria,  the  story  is  not  so 
much  an  evangelistic  tool,  but  more  of  a  method 
to  seek  out  the  "man  of  peace,"  the  person  on 
whom  God  is  working,  as  referenced  in  Luke 
10:6.  That  person  will  ask  questions  based  on 
the  story  and  seek  out  more  information. 

The  story  is  also  designed  to  share  in  sec- 
tions in  case  the  person  telling  it  is  interrupted 
for  safety  reasons  and  has  to  return  later. 

At  the  end  of  each  training  session,  the  stu- 


dents asked  members  of  the  congregation  to 
commit  to  .sharing  the  storv  with  one  lost  friend, 
family  member  or  neighbor.  Many  people  in  the 
area  churches  stood  up  and  made  that  commit- 
ment. 

"I  knew  that  when  they  stood  up,  that  was 
not  a  false  profession,  because  some  of  them 
could  lose  their  lives,"  David  Cooper,  a  recent 
Southeastern  College  at  Wake  Forest  graduate, 
said. 

"I  have  done  church  planting  in  the  U.S.,  and 
I've  done  evangelism  training  in  the  U.S.  And 
I've  done  them  both  out  here,  and  I've  found 
that  Nigerians  do  tend  to  be  more  faithful  to  fol- 
low through  with  that  commitment,"  Bowman 
said.  "The  persecution  issues  that  are  here  may 
be  one  of  the  reasons  that  Nigerian  Baptists  take 
their  commitments  more  seriously  than  it  seems 
people  do  in  the  U.S." 

This  trip  took  place  Dec.  31  through  Jan.  14, 
but  Pruitt  said  Southeastern  plans  to  take  teams 
back  to  West  Africa  the  next  two  years  in  Janu- 
ary. The  next  trip  is  already  slated  for  Dec.  28, 
2007-Jan.  1  5,  2008  in  Nigeria. 

Haun  said  the  1MB  has  been  discussing 
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with  Southeastern  the  possibility  of  sending 
"2  +  2/2  +  3"  students  to  West  Africa  in  2008. 
Southeastern 's  Master  of  Divinity  in  Interna- 
tional Church  Planting  degree  is  nicknamed  the 
"2  +  2  / 2+  3"  program,  because  it  allows  students 
to  do  two  or  three  years  of  field  work  in  addition 
to  their  on-campus  time. 

"These  [students]  would  serve  three  years  in 
West  Africa  and,  hopefully,  return  as  career  mis- 
sionaries in  our  region.  We've  identified  several 
key  unreached  people  groups  where  we  would 
like  to  place  these  students,"  Haun  said. 

The  Hausa  Muslims  are  a  perfect  case-in- 
point  of  a  large  group  of  people  who  need  mis- 
sionaries. More  than  30  million  Hausa  live  in 
West  Africa  with  26  million  of  those  in  Nigeria. 
All  of  these  men,  women  and  c  hildren  living  in 
darkness  have  only  one  Southern  Baptist  mis- 
sionary couple. 

The  Jos  Baptist  Pastors'  School  is  an  example 
of  the  seriousness  of  commitments  the  Nigerians 
hold  to  Christ.  The  school  has  an  enrollment  of 
25  5  students.  In  order  to  graduate,  each  student 
must  plant  oi-  he  lp  pla]it  a  new  churc  h.  Ninety- 
seven  students  graduated  in  May  2006. 


While  the  American  missionaries  are  rela- 
tively safe  in  Nigeria,  the  native  Christians  are 
not.  These  students'  homes  and  families  are  tar- 
ijeted  by  Muslims.  These  men  and  women  live 
in  constant  danger  for  living  out  their  faith  and 
obeying  God. 

The  purpose  of  the  pastors'  school  is  "to 
train  men  and  women  for  Christian  ministry," 
according  to  the  principal,  Appollos  Handan.  He 
said  they  "believe  very  strongly  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  train  both  men  and  women." 

The  school  offers  a  dual  track  for  pastors' 
wives.  Handan  said  it  is  important  tor  wom- 
en to  be  trained  in  order  to  minister  to  other 
women. 

Some  ot  the  Southeastern  students  had  the 


opportunity  to  visit  the  school  early  in  the  trip 
and  others  returned  toward  the  end  to  join  the 
Nigerian  students  in  a  chapel  service.  The  pur- 
pose of  their  return  was  to  make  a  monetary 
presentation  to  be  used  for  some  of  the  school's 
unfinished  building  and  repair  projects. 

The  students  on  the  trip  pooled  their  mon- 
ey in  order  to  present  more  than  $780  to  the 
school  tor  ongoing  improvement  projects  and 
other  needs. 

"Alter  we  \asited  the  school  and  saw  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  people  had  to  study. .  .and 
sleep,  it  made  me  realize  how  fortunate  we  are  in 
the  states,"  Ray  Carr,  a  tirst-year  seminary  student, 
said.  "I  felt  very  proud  of  om-  students  because  not 
only  did  they  give,  but  they  gave  a  lot." 


Following  the  presentation  to  Handan  by 
Carr,  a  group  of  the  women  in  the  congrega- 
tion came  to  the  front  of  the  chapel  and  danced 
in  celebration. They  sang  in  the  Hausa  language 
with  jubilation  as  the  smiles  translated  across 
languages  when  the  words  they  were  singing 
did  not. 

"I  think  [their  response]  said  it  all.  It  was 
overwhelming,"  Carr  said.  "I  hope  that  this  will 
not  be  the  end  of  this." 

Although  the  nature  of  the  trip  to  Nigeria 
was  different  than  that  of  many  Southeastern 
ti'ips,  the  students  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
tour  Nigerians  come  to  taith  in  Christ.  A  woman 
and  two  young  boys  professed  faith  after  watch- 
ing The  Jesus  Film  in  the  Hausa  language.  A  for- 


*til  all  have  heard 


When  God  has  plans  for  an  individual,  or  a  whole  family,  He 
makes  sure  those  plans  become  realities — even  if  it  takes  12  years. 

In  1993,  Todd  Black,  who  worked  in  the  software  industry  and 
traveled  all  over  the  United  States  demonstrating  software  to  corpo- 
rations, sat  in  a  pew  listening  to  a  woman  share  her  experiences  as 
a  missionary.  He  knew  then  that  God  had  put  a  burden  on  his  heart 
for  the  lost. 

"A  missionary  came  to  our  church  to  speak,  and  after  hearing  her 
I  knew  God  was  speaking  to  my  heart  about  following  in  missions," 
he  said.  "My  wife  quickly  said  'No.  If  you  answer  the  call  to  missions, 
God  will  send  us  to  Africa.'  Very  funny  now  considering  where  we 
are  located.  But,  I  continued  to  pray  and  waited  12  years  for  God  to 
change  her  heart  and  feel  led  to  missions." 

It  was  in  2004  on  a  volunteer  mission  trip  to  Nigeria  where  Mar- 
garet Black  joined  her  husband  in  hearing  God's  call  and  surrendered 
her  heart,  life  and  family  to  wherever  God  would  lead. 

"After  returning 
home  from  that  trip 
we  experienced  what 
is  said  in  West  Africa, 
'It's  hard  to  shake  the 
dust  off  your  feet  once 
you've  been  here,'  " 
Todd  Black  said.  "So  we 
began  to  pray,  and  God 
provided  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  come 
work  with  Him  on  the 
field  here  in  Nigeria. 
We  were  open  to  wher- 
ever the  Holy  Spirit 
wanted  us  to  go.  We 
felt  very  strongly  about 
coming  back  to  Nige- 
ria, and  God  seemed 


Todd  Black  speaks  with  a  student  from  Southeastern: 


to  open  every  door.  We  went  through  the  application  process  with 
the  1MB  (International  Mission  Board), — which  took  a  year  to  com- 
plete— sold  eiverything  and  drove  to  Richmond  on  Jan.  7,  2006,  for 
our  training." 

Since  March  2006,  the  Blacks  and  their  two  children — Rachel, 
14,  and  Nathan,  1 1 — have  lived  with  their  dog  in  the  city  of  Jos, 
Nigeria,  where  they  have  the  privilege  of  working  among  a  diverse 
and  traditional  people. 

They  plan  to  complete  their  two  and  a  half  year  term  in  the 
International  Service  Corps  (ISC)  through  the  1MB  in  June  2008. 
Black  said  they  will  return  to  the  United  States  at  that  point  in  order 
for  him  to  complete  his  Master  of  Divinity  at  Southeastern  before 
returning  to  the  field. 

Black  began  course  work  online  through  Southeastern  in  the 
spring  2007  semester.  The  online  options  Southeastern  offers  have 
enabled  him  to  begin  working  his  way  toward  a  degree  now  while  he 

is  on  a  different  conti- 
nent. 

"There  are  a  cou- 
ple reasons  for  choos- 
ing Soutlieastern," 
Black  said.  "First,  my 
home  church  [First 
Baptist  Church  of  In- 
dian Trail,  N.C.]  has  a 
long-time  relationship 
with  the  seminary, 
and  I  had  always  heard 
good  things  about  the 
programs  from  the 
church  members  that 
had  gone  there.  Sec- 
ondly, I  realized  they 
offered  a  good  selec- 
tion of  classes  online 


merly  Muslim  man  accepted  Christ  after  hear- 
ine;  the  Gospel  from  one  of  the  students  during  a 
soccer  match  in  a  village. 

"The  number  of  opportunities  to  share  the 
Gospel  are  greatly  increased  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  students,"  Haun  said.  "The  mis- 
sionaries are  encouraged  by  this,  as  are  the 
local  believers.  In  additicjn,  hospitality  toward 
strangers  is  an  important  value  in  almost  all 
West  African  peoples.  West  Africans — believ- 
ers and  non-believers — are  very  honored  that 
someone  would  come  all  the  way  from  Amer- 
ica to  visit  them.  This  provides  an  opening  for 
sharing  the  Gospel  with  some  who  might  not 
be  receptive  to  a  witness  from  a  local  believer 
or  even  a  missionary  who  has  lived  a  long  time 


in  the  area." 

Patti  Huffman,  hostess  of  the  Baptist  Guest 
House  in  Jos  where  the  team  stayed,  was  en- 
couraged by  the  team's  spirit  and  passion  for  the 
mission  field  and  the  people  of  Nigeria. 

"I  think  most  people  out  here  are  excited 
that  someone  wants  to  come  out  and  see  it  for 
themselves,"  Huffman  said.  "We  feel  like  the  best 
way  to  touch  lives  is  by  getting  people  on  the 
field,  because  we  desperately  need  more  people 
in  West  Africa.  The  way  to  show  people  the  true 
need  is  to  get  them  out  here.  We  don't  try  to 
sugar  coat  anything." 

Pruitt  said  he  was  impressed  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  team  members.  He  was  encouraged 
that  some  would  be  called  to  career  missions. 


others  to  short-term  and  still  others  would  re- 
turn to  their  home  churches  revitalized  and  im- 
passioned about  missions. 

"I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  \vork  on  some 
of  [the  students]  to  bring  them  back  for  ca- 
reer missions.  They  seem[ed]  to  really  be  hav- 
ing some  great  experiences.  Not  only  do  I  want 
them  to  go  home  with  the  academics,  but  also 
I  want  them  to  go  home  with  a  piece  of  Africa 
in  their  hearts,"  Pruitt  said.  "We've  got  some 
great  students.  We  really  do.  By  in  large,  they're 
a  cut  above.  Someday  in  eternity,  there  will  be  a 
whole  lot  of  people  there  because  our  students 
are  willing  to  give  and  go." 


and  knew  I  would  like  to  start  my  work  while  on  the  field.  So  far 
everyone  has  been  very  cooperative  and  has  worked  in  conjunction 
with  my  contacts  in  the  United  States  to  make  sure  I  receive  all  the 
materials  I  need  to  be  successful  with  my  online  classes.  My  first  class 
was  hermeneutics  in  the  spring  of  2007. 1  enjoyed  having  the  lectures 
on  DVD  so  I  could  feel  a  part  of  the  classroom  setting  even  though 
I  was  remote.  The  quizzes  and  papers  were  a  good  reminder  that  it 
would  have  been  easier  taking  them  20  years  ago!" 

He  will  complete  two  more  classes  before  they  return  home  and 
expects  to  finish  his  degree  in  20 1 2 .  At  that  point,  the  Blacks  hope  to 
return  to  the  Nigerian  people  they  have  grown  to  love. 

"The  largest  number  of  unreached  people  groups  is  in  West  Af- 
rica, and  the  majority  of  them  are  in  Nigeria,"  Black  said.  "While  the 
engagement  team  is  working  on  finding  and  engaging  these  groups, 
there  is  still  the  need  for  churches  both  locally  and  from  the  United 
States  to  adopt  these  people  groups  to  share  the  Good  News  and  see 
them  come  to  Christ." 

The  Blacks  and  the  other  missionaries  in  Jos  spend  most  of  the 
dry  season  going  out  into  the  bush  and  gathering  information  about 
villages  and  unengaged  people  groups  in  those  areas.  During  the  rainy 
season,  they  often  cannot  get  out  to  those  villages,  so  they  spend  that 
time  planning  strategies  for  planting  churches,  training  leaders  and 
setting  up  itineraries  for  mission  teams  which  travel  there  from  the 
United  States. 

One  of  those  teams  had  quite  an  impact  on  a  completely  Muslim 
village.  This  team  from  Edwards  Road  Baptist  Church  in  Greenville, 
S.C.,  arrived  in  December  2006  split  into  two  groups  when  they 
arrived  in  Jos.  One  set  went  with  Black  to  research  a  new  territory 
and  give  out  seeker  cassette  tapes  with  a  Gospel  message  and  other 
literature  in  the  native  language. 

"As  we  stopped  in  each  village  they  were  amazed  to  see  that  peo- 
ple from  America  had  come  to  see  them  in  Nigeria,"  Black  said.  "We 
prayed  for  each  village  as  we  went  along  the  dry  dusty  road.  After 
we  got  back  to  our  base  village  we  began  to  talk  and  then  pray  for  a 
particular  village  that  is  100  percent  Muslim.  I  later  told  my  super- 
visors that  this  would  be  a  strategic  village  in  the  work  among  this 
people  group." 

Black  said  they  decided  after  their  visit  to  assign  a  student  from 


the  Jos  Baptist  Pastor's  School  to  that  village  for  the  summer. 

"As  I  took  the  student  around  the  area  and  showed  him  the  vil- 
lage in  question  I  saw  something  that  made  my  heart  drop — a  new 
mosque  had  been  erected  outside  the  chief's  house  and  stood  as  a  sign 
that  Islam  was  standing  firm  there,"  Black  said.  "We  sent  out  prayer 
requests  for  these  people  and  the  planting  of  a  new  church  to  all  our 
prayer  supporters,  which  number  nearly  1 5 ,000. Through  the  power 
of  a  bold  witness  by  the  volunteer  team  and  months  of  prayer  from 
December  through  June,  God  planted  a  church  in  that  village  with  1 8 
new  believers  in  July  2007,  and  through  the  continued  prayers  there 
has  been  no  persecution  of  those  believers  to  date." 

In  addition  to  mission  teams  from  the  United  States,  Black  said 
they  have  been  working  through  many  of  the  local  churches,  urging 
them  to  send  teams  to  surrounding  villages. 

As  a  result  of  one  trip  from  Unity  Baptist  Church  in  Jos,  40  peo- 
ple came  to  accept  Christ,  and  a  church  was  started  in  a  village  which 
had  once  shown  hostility  toward  missionaries. 

Because  Nigeria  is  filled  with  such  a  large  number  of  unreached 
people,  Black  stressed  the  need  for  more  missionaries  to  the  West 
African  country. 

"The  number  of  missionaries  in  Nigeria  working  through  the  1MB 
is  not  as  large  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  people  are 
fearful  of  coming  to  Nigeria  due  to  things  they  read  or  hear  about  on 
the  news.  You  realize  it's  not  so  once  you  get  here.  I  would  say  that 
there  is  a  great  need  in  Nigeria  for  people  to  come  for  as  long  as  they 
can — short  term,  Journeymen,  ISC  or  career  missionaries  would  all 
be  welcomed  to  come  help  turn  back  the  darkness  in  this  area  of  the 
world." 

Black  remains  upbeat  and  optimistic  while  pointing  out  the  needs 
of  the  Nigerians.  Like  many  missionaries  around  the  globe,  he  signs 
his  letters  with  the  words, "  'til  all  have  heard." 

"Although  missionaries  have  been  here  for  ISO  years,  there  are 
still  milhons  of  people  who  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus,"  he 
said.  "I  know  that  one  day,  because  it  is  written,  we  will  see  someone 
from  every  one  of  the  unreached  people  groups  in  Nigeria  around 
the  throne  of  God.  But  the  question  is — how  long  is  it  going  to  take 
"til  all  have  heard?'" 


Finishing  the  task 


Outlook  sat  down  with  Ed  Pruitt,  associ- 
ate director  of  the  Lewis  A.  Drummond 
Center  for  Great  Commission  Studies,  to 
talk  about  his  work,  his  research,  and  his 
heart  for  the  nations. 


Pruitt  has  been  at  Southeastern  for  1  3  years 
as  both  a  student  and  staff  member,  with  mucli 
of  that  time  spent  at  the  CGCS. 

One  of  Ed's  primary  responsibiHties  is  mo- 
bilization —  he  leads  several  short-term  mission 
trips  a  year,  and  travels  extensively  on  behalt  ot 
Southeastern  to  locations  all  over  the  jjlobe.  He 
is  currently  working  on  a  doctorate  in  missiol- 
ocjy  and  he  teaches  at  Southeastern  College  at 
Wake  Forest  as  well  as  conducting  research  on 
the  center's  behalf. 

What  led  you  to  Southeastern? 

I  graduated  in  May  of  '93  from  Florida  Bap- 
tist Theological  College;  and,  as  I  was  searching 
to  continue  my  education,  came  to  Southeast- 
ern as  well  as  some  of  our  sister  institutions.  Af- 
ter sitting  in  the  classes  and  chapel  here,  it  just 
seemed  to  be  the  best  blend  of  a  good  academic 
education  as  well  as  taking  the  spiritual  aspects 
and  putting  them  together.  It  seemed  this  was 
the  place  I  needed  to  be. 

On  average,  how  many  days  are  you 
out  of  the  country  each  year? 

As  of  August  1  of  this  year,  2007,  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  be  traveling  quite  as  much  as  I  have  been 
in  the  past.  For  example,  in  1999,  I  was  actually 
out  of  the  country  three  days  shy  of  33  weeks; 
which,  as  you  know,  that's  quite  a  bit  of  time. 
Typically,  in  the  early  2000s  I  was  out  ol  the 
country  about  24-26  weeks  a  year.  We're  cutting 
that  back  to  where  I'm  going  to  be  out  of  the 
country  about  14-16  weeks  a  year. 

Do  you  have  a  favorite  place  or  one 
part  of  the  world  to  which  you  feel  the 
greatest  connection?  Why? 

1  just  got  back  h'om  my  twentieth  trip  to 
Thailand,  so  obviously  I  love  Thailand.  I  seem 
to  have  an  affinity  with  people  in  Asia.  I'm  not 
exactly  sure  what  it  is,  but  when  I'm  at  Star- 
bucks or  some  other  coffee  shop  just  having 
a  frappucino  or  latte  or  whatever,  university 


students  seem  to  want  to  talk 
with  me  and  they're  very  easy 
to  share  the  Gospel  with.  So  I 
have  a  real  affinity  with  Asia; 
but  I'd  say  if  I  had  to  pick  one 
country  it  would  be  Thailand. 
Although,  I  have  a  real  love  lor 
Africa,  also. 


In  Africa,  what  would 
be  the  one  country  that 
sticks  out  the  most  in  your 
mind? 

In  Africa,  the  country  that 
sticks  out  the  most  would  be 
Tanzania.  I  was  there  in  2002, 
and,  of  course,  I  was  there  in 
2007,  just  a  tew  months  ago. 
Working  with  the  Zoramo 
people  and  the  different  people 
groups  that  are  in  the  region 
has  been  just  such  a  blessing. 

We  work  with  Internation- 
al Mission  Board  personnel  all 
over  the  world;  and  they've  got 
some  wonderful  people  there 
doing  some  awesome  work,  so 
the  work  we  were  doing  with 
the  guys  there  was  just  a  great 
work  and  beinp  able  to  watch  our  students  inter- 
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act  with  the  Zoramo  people  and  really  become  a 
part  of  that  culture  was  uplifting. 

What  is  the  strangest  thing  that's  ever 
happened  to  you  on  a  trip? 

Well,  you  know  that  can  have  positive  or 
negative  connotations.  I  guess  a  negative  conno- 
tation would  be  the  first  time  I  ate  dog.  It  was  a 
little  unusual.  When  I  was  in  Cambodia,  I  went 
to  put  some  Purell  on  my  hands  to  clean  my 
hands  up  and  saw  our  dinner  strapped  out  back. 
It  was  the  hindquarters  of  a  dog  that  had  been 
filleted  for  our  lunch.  That  was  a  little  unusual. 
Of  course,  after  the  second  or  third  time,  dog's 


not  that  big  of  a  delicacy  anymore. 

I  guess  the  most  positive  strange  experience 
I  ever  had  was  when  I  was  in  Katmandu  in  2005. 
My  translator  had  a  little  three-year-old  girl 
who  didn't  have  a  grandfather  and  so  the  way 
we  interacted  with  each  other  he  told  me,  'You 
know,  Meugishu  doesn't  have  a  granddad  and 
you're  acting  just  like  her  grandpa.  Will  you  be 
her  grandpa?'  So,  I  now  have  about  a  five-year- 
old  adopted  granddaughter  in  Nepal. 

Why  do  you  do  all  this  traveling — 
what  makes  you  willing  to  pack  your 
suitcase,  leave  your  home  and  family  and 
go  time  and  time  again? 

Just  outside  where  we're  doing  this  inter- 
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view  is  the  rotunda  oi  the  Jacumin-Simpson 
Missions  Buildino.  Between  the  first  floor  and 
second  floor  ot  this  building  we  have  a  ring  of 
pictures  on  the  wall  we  call  the  Last  Frontier,  or 
the  Final  Frontier.  It's  the  faces  of  people  around 
the  world  that  have  little  or  no  access  to  the  Gos- 
pel. Many  of  those  pictures  I've  taken  myself. 

When  I'm  traveling  and  I  see  a  little  boy  or  a 
little  girl  and  I  realize  that  they're  going  to  miss 
eternity  with  Jesus  Christ  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  they've  never  heard  the  Gos- 
pel —  that's  the  thing  that  keeps  me  going.  That 
encourages  me  to  pack  that  suitcase  again  and 
take  some  more  students  with  me. 

Why  do  you  think  it's  important  to 
take  students  on  these  trips  even  if  they 
will  never  return  to  the  mission  field  (or 
at  least  not  as  career  missionaries)? 

I  think  the  mission  trips  here  from  South- 
eastern are  valuable  on  several  levels.  Some  ol 
our  students  will  become  career  missionaries. 
Some  hearts  will  be  touched  and  they'll  want  to 
become  a  part  of  our  2  +  2  program. 

Even  if  our  students  are  called  as  a  pastor 
or  minister  of  youth  or  education  or  housewife, 
they  have  a  fuller  worldview  as  a  result  of  the 
trips.  Instead  of  it  being  a  myopic  American 
worldview,  if  they've  been  to  different  countries 
with  me  on  one  trip,  two  trips,  three  trips,  their 
worldviews  have  enlarged.  They  become  better 
students,  they  become  better  pastors  and  min- 
isters of  education  and  they  become  better  mis- 
sionaries. 

Also,  it  encourages  our  missionaries  on  the 
field.  They're  out  there  on  the  front  lines  every 
day,  and  I  think  when  we  come  there  with  a  fresh 
batch  of  students  to  work  beside  them  for  a  few 
weeks  it's  a  great  encouragement  to  them. 

How  many  books  have  you  written 
and  what  are  the  titles?  When  were  they 
published? 

Dr.  Emir  Caner  and  I  have  co-authored  two 
books.  The  first  one  is  The  Costlj  Call:  Alodern- 
Day  Stories  of  Muslims  who  Found  Jesus  which  was 
published  by  Kregel  in  2005.  The  second  book 
is  Costly  Call,  Book  2:  The  Untold  Story  which  was 
published  by  Kregel  in  2006.  These  books  are 
true  stories  about  friends  of  mine  around  the 
world  that  have  faced  persecution. 

How  and  why  did  you  decide  to  write 
the  books?  What  impacts  or  results  have 
you  seen  from  them? 

Dr.  Caner,  when  he  was  at  Southeastern,  had 
lunch  with  me  two  or  three  days  a  week.  One 
day  he  was  lamenting  the  fact  that  many  Western 
churches  don't  trust  Muslims  who  have  now  be- 
come Christians. 

So,  I  started  sharing  with  him  some  stories 
of  friends  of  mine  I've  worked  with  since  1997 


around  the  world.  We  broke  down  in  tears  talk- 
ing about  their  stories.  I  wrote  some  down,  he 
sent  them  to  Kregel,  and  they  bought  it.  The 
Costly  Call  I  has  sold  over  1  2,000  copies,  and  sold 
over  10,000  the  first  year.  I  get  letters  and  e- 
mails  occasionally  from  people  telling  me  about 
the  difference  it  has  made  in  their  lives.  Some  of 
our  missionaries  that  are  on  the  field  have  told 
me  that  they're  using  it  for  a  devotional  for  their 
family.  I  never  dreamed  it  would  be  used  for 
something  of  that  nature. 

What  research  arc  you  doing,  why  did 
you  choose  the  topic  and  what  you  have 
learned  so  far? 

1  just  recently  completed  a  master's  disser- 
tation about  Lausanne,  a  major  missionary  con- 
ference in  1974.  My  master's  dissertation  was 
on  the  impact  of  Lausanne  1 974  on  the  global 
church  through  parachurch  organizations.  This 
led  into  my  doctoral  thesis,  which  is  an  analy- 
sis of  the  evangelical  ecumenical  trends  within 
Lausanne. 

I  always  anticipated  that  every  aspect  of  Lau- 
sanne would  be  positive,  that  nothing  negative 
could  have  come  out  of  Lausanne.  However,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Lausanne  Covenant  omits 
about  12  key  words  —  for  example  'propitia- 
tion' is  never  mentioned,  'sacrifice,'  'atonement' 
are  not  mentioned;  in  fact  'hell'  and  'judgment' 
are  only  mentioned  once  at  the  'great  white 
throne  judgment'  —  there  are  those  who,  like 
Dr.  David  Hesselgrave,  would  say  that  instead  of 
being  a  benefit,  it's  a  travesty.  Because  it  leaves 
out  such  key  words  for  the  evangelicals,  he 
would  see  that  as  a  negative. 

You  know,  when  the  Lord  left  here  2,000 
years  ago,  he  gave  us  the  Great  Commission; 
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and  we've  accomplished  some  things  and  we've 
achieved  part  of  that.  Yet  he  hasn't  come  back 
and  the  world  hasn't  been  evangelized.  I  think 
before  we  can  finish  the  task,  we  need  to  assess 
where  we've  been  and  what  we've  done  right 
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or  wrong  so  that  we  can  correct  our  mistakes 
and  focus  our  efforts  on  finishing  the  task.  I  hope 
that  this  research  will  help  in  finishing  the  task. 

As  you  look  back  to  all  your  trips 
throughout  the  world,  what  worldwide 
similarities  and  differences  stand  out  the 
most  to  you?  How  does  this  influence  the 
way  you  minister  at  home  and  abroad? 

I  think  the  similarity  is  the  lostness  of  hu- 
manity. It  doesn't  matter  if  you're  in  an  Asian 
culture,  a  European  culture,  or  an  African  cul- 
ture. It  doesn't  matter  if  you're  Hindu,  Buddhist 
or  Muslim,  Atheist — it  doesn't  matter.  When 
you  look  at  the  lostness  of  humanity  you  see  the 
one  great  need  that  they  all  have,  and  that  is  the 
need  for  Jesus  Christ. 

What  I  try  to  do  is  I  try  to  prepare  students 
for  the  culture  in  which  they're  going  to  find 
themselves  on  these  short-term  trips  or  some- 
times, with  2  +  2  students,  these  longer  two  or 
three  years  of  their  lives.  As  a  professor,  as  a 
teacher,  what  I  try  to  do  is  share  with  the  stu- 
dents the  things  that  are  the  same  and  are  differ- 
ent within  those  cultures,  prepare  them  to  take 
the  Gospel  and  prepare  them  to  take  it  out  ol 
our  culture  and  to  be  able  to  present  it  in  their 
culture  in  a  way  that  is  meaningful.  So,  I  think 
that's  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  I've  learned 
from  the  trips  I've  done  is  try  to  help  our  stu- 
dents take  the  Gospel  and  contextualize  it  so 
that  it's  presented  in  an  understandable  manner 
to  whatever  the  host  culture  is. 
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While  crossing  the  bridge  from  Eagle 
Pass,  Texas,  to  Piedras  Negras,  Mexico, 
1  met  a  voung  man  named  Jose.  Jose  is  an 
American  citizen  with  relatives  on  both 
sides  ot  the  border,  living  onl\  a  lew  miles 
apart  in  two  distinct  cultures. 

After  a  short,  windy  walk  with  Jose  1 
discovered  that  life  on  the  border  is  often  a 
paradox.  An  emphasis  on  family  combined 
with  ram|iant  alcoholism  and  v\'ild  partvina, 
large  mansions  in  the  same  neisjhborhood 
with  unfinished  ghettoes.  This  snapshot  of 
life  on  the  border  was  dizzying  to  me. 

To  Jose  ,  it  is  home. 

Pietlras  Negras  is  home  to  many  Mexi- 
cans seeking  an  opportunity  to  enter  the 


United  States,  having  migrated  from  Mex- 
ico's southern  regions.  Pastor  Israel  Rodri- 
guez ot  First  Baptist  Church  of  Piedras  Ne- 
aras  has  seen  the  opportunity  to  minister  to 
those  who  come  through  his  citv.  Partnering 
with  students  and  facultv  from  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  his  church  is 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community, 
preach  the  gospel  through  mass  evangelism 
and  sec  Christ  lifted  up  in  song  through  the 
efforts  of  Southeastern's  music  department. 
Steal  a  glance  at  life  on  the  border  and  dis- 
cover how  Southeastern  is  working  to  help 
bring  those  in  this  region  from  the  darkness 
of  sin  across  the  border  into  the  light  of 
Christ's  salvation. 
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pkotos  and  text 
Ly  Etkan  Bourne 


Top:  An  early  January  sunset  casts  the  only  remaining  light  of  the  day  on 
a  tricycle  that  sits  awkwardly  among  piles  of  lumber  and  debris. 

Above:  A  Southeastern  student  enjoys  a  memory  with  two  children  who 
accompanied  the  music  students  to  their  various  outreaches  throughout 
the  city. 

Left  and  opposite:  A  smile  is  as  captivating  in  Mexico  as  it  is  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Whether  it  is  a  cowboy  hat,  a  mariachi  musical  instru- 
ment or  the  glittering  face  of  a  young  girl,  it  is  all  distinctly  Mexican. 
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Opposite:  A  Southeastern  Student  uses  the  hood  of  the  bus  as  the  platform  for 
a  soundboard  as  his  fellow  students  minister  to  a  local  neighborhood  through 
singing. 

Top:  Gangs  are  a  pervasive  element  in  Mexican  culture  that  can  capture  the 
devotion  of  many  youth.  The  youngest  member  of  this  group  (left),  proudly 
expressing  his  loyalty  to  his  gang,  is  only  12. 

Above:  Southeastern  music  professor  John  Boozer  and  Israel  Rodriguez,  pas- 
tor of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Piedras  Negras,  smile  for  a  picture  outside  the 
church's  largest  building. 

Right:  A  Southeastern  student  hands  out  a  tract  to  a  family  who  is  passing  by. 
This  local  ministry  is  reaching  out  in  a  small  town  that  has  been  controlled  by 
gangs  and  drug  lords  in  northern  Mexico. 


Yesterday  I  sat  down  xnrith  one  of  our  national  partners,  a  dear  brother  in  Christ,  and  listened  as  he  told 
me  about  all  the  things  that  require  his  attention— he  is  now  overseeing  about  seven  churches  he  has 
helped  us  start  two  new  ones  and  he  coordinates  a  theological  education     extension  program.  The 
burden  had  started  to  get  to  him,  and  I  could  tell  that  our  usually  unflappable  brother  was  a  little 
flustered. 


My  purpose  in  meeting  with  him  had  been  to  tell  him  that  I  would  be  hamHTig  most  of  the  work  in  our 
fellowships  over  to  him.  But  as  I  began  to  listen  to  his  heart,  I  could  see  that       new  information  might 
be  a  little  hard  for  him  to  swallow.  So  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  why  I  thought  it  was  wise  for  me  to  take 
less  direct  responsibility  in  the  fellowships.  '<As  long  as  the  work  depends  on  one  person,  it  will  never 
truly  grow.  You  are  more  than  able  to  lead  and  teach  these  fellowships,  and  3rou  can  pass  on  your 
leadership  to  others,"  I  said  in  my  broken  Nepali.  «Our  vision,  our  purpose  here,  is  to  see  your  ministry 
succeed." 


At  those  words  something  quite  remarkable  happened— he  started  to  weep.  And  so  I  stopped  (a-  little 
misly-eyed  rayseif)  and  prasred  for  my  brother.  I  prayed  that  God  would  give  him  the  strength  to  carry 
through  whatever  obstacles  were  in  the  way  of  God  doing  a  mighty  work  here. 

I  teU  this  story  because  it  shows  a  lot  of  diffeirent  things  about  our  work.  First  of  all,  we  are  blessed  to 
work  with  some  amazing  brothers  and  sisters.  Many  of  them,  because  they  decided  to  follow  Jesus,  have 
faced  things  that  we  only  read  about  in  books.  They're  not  saints,  but  that's  the  greatest  blessing  about 
our  relationship  with  them— we  get  to  see  God  do  mighty  work  in  people  that  we,  with  all  of  our  expertise, 
might  have  written  off. 

It  also  tells  something  about  the  nature  of  what  we  do.  We're  basically  trying  to  work  ourselves  into 
oblivion.  It  is  our  hope  that,  in  a  rather  short  time,  we  will  be  unneeded  and  forgotten,  because  the 
further  the  work  gets  away  from  a  white  face,  the  stronger  and  faster  it  will  grow.  So  we  focus  on  training 
people  to  plant  churches  and  raise  up  new  leaders. 

It's  taken  about  all  of  our  first  year  and  a  half  to  get  people  on  board,  but  recently  we've  seen  some 
trainees  take  it  to  heart,  and  people  are  winning  souls  and  starting  churches  in  homes.  With  regard  to  our 
national  partners— they  must  increase,  and  we  must  decrease. 

Finally,  it  shows  something  of  the  obstacles  that  we  face— an  immense  task,  limited  resources,  a  tireless 
Enemy  and  frail,  sinful  hearts.  I'm  sore  they  sound  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  spent  time  in  ministry. 
But  sometimes  here  the  task  seems  a  little  greater,  the  resources  more  limited,  the  Enemy  more 
imminent  (his  grin  is  on  the  face  of  every  idoO       our  hearts  a  little  more  frail.  Many  times  we  face 
opposition,  not  from  haird-line  Hindus,  but  from  brothers  who  think  that  building  a  church  building  is 
more  important  than  reaching  the  teeming  millions  of  lost  around  them. 

And  so  I  have  to  tell  how  the  story  with  our  national  partner  ended.  When  I  was  finished  praying  my 
Mend  looked  up  at  me,  wiped  his  eyes  and  said,  «But  those  are  small  things;  the  most  important  thing  is 
Grod's  glory." 

There  is  a  world  of  lost  people  here  who  are  perishing  in  the  dark  absence  of  that  glory.  Imagine  driving 
through  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  and  never  meeting  one  person  who  had  even  heard  about 
Jesus  Christ.  That's  about  the  situation  that  we  face  here  in  South  Asia.  This  great  harvest  calls  for 
prayer,  but  it  also  calls  for  more  laborers. 

In  that  vein,  I'll  finish  with  a  quote  from  M.  Coillard,  a  missionary  who  served  in  Africa.  "We  must 
remember  that  it  was  not  by  interceding  for  the  world  in  glory  that  Jesus  saved  it.  He  gave  Himself.  Our 
prayers  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world  are  but  a  bitter  irony  so  long  as  we  only  give  of  our  superfluity 
and  draw  back  before  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves." 


Jesse  and  Shanee 
South  Asia 


I  just  finished  up  the  field  coursework  this  year  for  the  S+2  program  as  I  serve  here  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I've  been  on  the  field  for  about  two  years  now,  and  my  primary  role  has  been 
tsunami  relief  and  redevelopment.  I  am  officially  done  with  my  term  here,  but  I  have  elected 
to  stay  for  a  third  year  and  continue  the  work. 

Tliroughout  my  time  on  the  field  there  have  certainly  been  plenty  of  struggles  with  language, 
culture,  as  well  as  the  losses  (and  births)  of  close  family  members  and  friends  back  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  Almighty  has  also  given  me  a  contentment  to  serve  where  He  has 
called  me.  I've  also  learned  that  the  sacrifice  of  leaving  home  is  not  only  a  personal  one,  but  it 
also  involves  a  sacrifice  by  those  that  I  know  and  love. 

Our  work  here  is  among  a  completely  unreached  people  group;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
disaster  that  occurred,  our  personnel  would  have  had  no  sustained  access  into  this 
particular  province.  Our  projects  have  included  food  and  water  distribution,  temporary  and 
permanent  housing,  water  development,  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  trauma  counseling 
and  livelihood  development. 

The  work  here  has  been  exciting  for  a  number  of  reasons  including  the  holistic  approach  to 
ministry  in  which  our  team  has  been  involved.  Our  methodology  has  been  to  foUow  the 
pattern  of  our  Lord  when  He  often  met  the  physical  and  emotional  needs  as,  or  before,  He 
discussed  the  spiritual  needs  of  those  with  whom  He  came  in  contact. 


We  have  learned  that  often  disasters  can  open  doors  into  previously  inaccessible  locations. 
Just  this  past  week  I  traveled  with  some  of  our  national  partners  to  help  flood  victims  in  the 
south  part  of  our  province.  After  a  six-hour  boat  ride  up  into  the  mountains,  we  were  able  to 
distribute  rice  and  begin  to  work  with  the  villagers  on  a  plan  to  help  them  rebuild  their  lives 
after  everj^hing  they  owned  was  washed  away  by  heavy  flooding.  This  village  is  one  among 
several  that  comprise  a  previously  unengaged  people  group.  If  not  for  this  terrible 
catastrophe,  we  would  have  had  no  reason  to  travel  into  this  otherwise  "closed"  area  with  a 
long-term  plan  to  share  both  temporal  resources  and  eternal  Truth  with  them.  Our  Father 
certainly  does  have  a  plan  for  every  tongue,  tribe  and  nation! 

Thanks  for  your  time ! 

Blessings, 
Gabe 

Pacific  Rim 


Name:  Kenny  &  Debra  Goetze 

Family:  Kenneth  (22),  Amanda  (20),  Jacob  (17),  Patrick 
(13) 

Church:  Wake  Cross  Roads  Baptist  Church 

Occupation:  Deacon  Investments,  LLC;  Mother,  housewife 

and  home-school  mother 

How  long  have  you  been  involved  with  Southeastern  and 
why  or  how  did  you  get  involved? 

D:  In  the  early  1990s  Kenny  was  involved  with  Dr. 
Drummond  on  his  advisory  board.  Later,  when  Kenny 
was  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  I  became  involved  with  the 
Women's  Auxiliary. 

Debra,  what  are  some  of  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 
the  auxiliary? 

D:  At  present  I  am  serving  as  the  President  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary.  It  is  Our 
prayer  that  the  Auxiliary  be  a  blessing  to  the  women 
in  school  at  the  college  and  the  seminary.  We  hope  to 
encourage  them  as  they  serve  the  Lord. 


Kenny,  why  are  you  glad  you  have  partnered  with 
Southeastern? 

K:  Frequently  I  become  amazed  at  the  fact  that  I  live 
in  Rolesville,  N.C.,  yet  I  get  to  be  a  part  of  touching 
and  changing  the  world  through  my  involvement  at 
Southeastern.  It  is,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  in  my  life.  Southeastern  is  a  tremendous 
blessing  to  my  family,  this  community  and  far  beyond. 

Why  do  you  see  Southeastern  as  an  important  and 
valuable  institution  to  the  kingdom  of  God? 

K:  Institutions  like  Southeastern  can  change  history!  When 
you  change  pastors,  when  you  change  missionaries  ...  you 
change  churches,  you  change  communities,  you  change 
cities,  you  can  change  nations  and  you  can  change 
history.  God  is  doing  that  through  Southeastern. 
D:  God  is  using  Southeastern  Seminary  and  the  college 
to  further  His  kingdom.  We  can  do  nothing  except  by  Him. 
1  believe  when  the  Lord  sees  faithful,  available,  obedient 
servants.  He  uses  them.  I  know  that  our  leadership, 
faculty,  staff  and  students  at  Southeastern  are  sold  out  to 
be  that  kind  of  people. 
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Alumni  e-News  is  here 

If  you  are  a  Southeastern  alum  and  did  not  receive  the  first 
Alumni  e-News  sent  out  in  early  October,  e-mail  us  at  alumni® 
sebts.edu  and  we'll  make  sure  you  get  on  the  mailing  list. 

Alumni  e-News  will  be  sent  out  regularly  by  the  Alumni  Office 
to  keep  you  up-to-date  on  happenings  at  Southeastern  and 
developments  with  our  alumni  at  home  and  abroad. 

Albie  Brice  named  alumni  director 

Albie  Brice,  class  of  2007,  began  work 
this  summer  as  Southeastern's  new 
director  of  alumni.  Besides  acting  as 
a  goodwill  ambassador  and  point  of 
contact  for  Southeastern  alumni,  Brice 
said  his  primary  goal  is  to  meet  alumni 
and  ask  them  how  Southeastern  can 
better  serve  them  as  they  minister. 

"We  don't  want  anyone  who  graduated 
from  Southeastern  to  ever  feel  as  if 

they  are  alone  in  their  task  to  reach  the  world  with  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,"  Brice  said.  He  noted  that  one  of  his  early  goals  is 
to  start  local  alumni  chapters  in  cities  and  regions  around  the 
country  to  give  alumni  an  opportunity  to  network  and  develop 
deeper  friendships. 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  alumni  chapter  in  your  city  or  region, 
contact  Brice  at  alumni@sebts.edu  or  (919)  761-2203. 

Patterson  Hall  construction  update 

Southeastern's  flagship  academic  building  has  risen  from  its 
foundation,  and  the  project  is  still  on  schedule  to  be  complet- 
ed and  ready  for  dedication  in  October  of  2008. 

Work  crews  have  been  clearing  land  and  doing  site  prepara- 
tion for  several  months,  and  steel  is  now  going  up.  In  addition 
to  the  building  itself,  the  project  includes  new  landscaping  and 
parking  lots  on  the  western  edge  of  Southeastern's  campus. 

"This  is  the  most  important  building  project  Southeastern  has 
undertaken  in  many  years,  and  we  are  trusting  God  that  he 
will  bless  us  as  we  seek  to  live  out  our  mission,"  said  Ryan 
Hutchinson,  senior  vice  president  of  business  administration. 


Golf  tournament  a  huge  success 

Dennis  Darville,  vice  president  of  institutional  advancement, 
said  the  first  Southeastern  Classic  Benefit  Golf  Tournament 
was  a  "huge  success."  The  event  raised  around  $40,000  to 
benefit  the  Southeastern 
Fund,  and  those  monies 
will  support  scholarships  as 
well  as  general  operating 
and  faculty  endowments. 


  ■■  ■     ■   1    I-  ' 


Photo  by  Kevin  Derby 


The  event  was  held  October 
lat  theTPC  at  Wakefield 
Plantation,  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  courses  in  the 
Triangle.  A  full  field  of  124 
golfers  enjoyed  lunch  and  a 
presentation  by  President 
Daniel  Akin,  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  day  for  golf. 


"There  are  many  people 
who  worked  hard  to  make 
this  event  a  success,  but  I 
must  say  a  special  thank  you 

to  our  sponsors  and  especially  our  title  sponsor.  Steel  Dynam- 
ics," Darville  said.  "Without  them  this  event  would  not  have 
been  possible." 

Online  giving  options  now 
available  at  sebts.edu 

Earlier  this  year  Southeastern  unveiled  its  new  online  giving 
software,  which  makes  supporting  Southeastern's  mission 
easier  than  ever  before. 

You  can  visit  the  Southeastern  home  page  and  click  on  the 
"Online  Giving"  link  to  get  started.  In  addition  to  being  conve- 
nient, the  online  giving  system  is  also  100%  secure.  If  you've 
never  given  online  before,  you  may  be  asked  to  generate  a 
username  and  password  for  the  system  the  first  time  you  give. 

Southeastern  alumni  and  friends  website,  www.sebts.edu/ 
alumni,  also  has  information  for  other  giving  options.  If  you 
have  questions  about  these  options  please  call  us  at  (919) 
761-2202  and  we  will  be  happy  to  assist  you. 
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Reclaiming  the  academy  for  Christ 

In  an  effort  to  connect  with  one  of  the  largest  unreached 
people  groups  in  the  United  States  -  university  students  - 
Southeastern  focused  on  the  theme  "Reclaiming  the  Academy 
for  Christ"  during  its  annual  Board  of  Visitors  and  Board  of 
Trustees  meetings  October  15-16. 

During  the  gatherings,  leaders  of  prominent  college  ministries 
spoke  about  the  challenges  students  face  today  in  regards 
to  their  faith  and  what  Southeastern  is  doing  to  equip  college 
pastors  and  campus  ministers  to  make  a  difference  in  this 
area  of  ministry. 

The  biggest  obstacle  students  face  is  the  opposing  worldview 
of  secular  humanism,  said  Lee  Sullens,  campus  minister  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

"The  predominant  religion  of  college  students  is  secular  hu- 
manism," Sullens  said.  "They  say  that  instead  of  God  creating 
man,  man  has  created  God."  He  said  in  this  worldview,  every- 
thing is  morally  relativistic  and  there  is  no  point  or  purpose  to 
life.  "It's  the  antithesis  of  Christianity." 

However,  Sullens  said  the  message  of  Christianity  is  that  each 
person  is  the  crowning  glory  of  creation  with  inherent  value, 
made  to  reflect  the  glory  of  the  King  and  to  take  the  good  news 
to  the  nations. 

Southeastern  alumnus  Jeremy  Chasteen,  Associate  Pastor 
and  College  Pastor  at  Crosspoint  Church  in  Clemson,  S.C.,  also 
spoke  about  the  need  to  reclaim  the  academies  for  Christ.  His 
church,  situated  strategically  close  to  the  center  of  the  campus 
of  Clemson  University,  reaches  students  by  faithfully  teaching 
the  Bible. 

"That  is  our  niche  at  Clemson,"  Chasteen  said,  "not  the  bells 
and  whistles. ...  Theology  drives  our  methodology,  not  vice 
versa." 

Dennis  Darville,  Vice  President  of  Institutional  Advancement, 
said,  "Our  culture  is  largely  the  way  it  is  because  we've  lost 
the  campuses.  If  America  is  to  be  reclaimed  it  will  not  be  apart 
from  reclaiming  our  campuses." 

David  Nelson,  senior  vice  president  for  academic  administra- 
tion, noted,  "Imagine  a  world  without  the  gospel.  Imagine  a 
world,  in  all  its  fallenness,  without  the  gospel  ...  In  a  very  real 
way,  universities  across  this  nation  are  without  the  gospel." 


Nelson  said  if  Southeastern  were  to  abandon  the  academies, 
she  would  be  abandoning  the  Great  Commission. 

"(The  universities)  are  great  big  mission  fields.  Let  me  just  sug- 
gest that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  train  students  to  propose 
the  gospel  to  the  world  'God  so  loved,'"  he  said,  in  reference  to 
John  3:16. 

Southeastern  graduate  Dave  Owen  also  spoke  about  the  real- 
ity of  a  lost  world  at  the  universities.  Owen  is  the  college  pastor 
at  Providence  Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  regularly 
ministers  to  about  500  university  students. 

"There's  a  reality  out  there,  and  I  want  you  to  feel  the  weight  of 
this  reality,"  Owen  said.  "This  problem  is  massive  and  intense. 
So  what  should  we  do?  If  it's  in  the  Bible,  we  teach  it.  (The 
Bible)  penetrates  and  collides  with  the  secular  worldviews.  It 
destroys  them." 

Hope  is  not  lost  in  reaching  this  generation,  all  agreed. 

"Be  encouraged,  because  God  is  raising  up  this  generation 
who  not  only  love  God,  but  who  love  the  church,"  Owen  said. 
"Jesus  and  the  church  together.. .It's  glorious." 

Reformation  tour  open  to  alumni, 
friends  of  Southeastern 

Southeastern  alumni  and  friends  are  invited  to  join  Southeast- 
ern professors  and  students  on  a  tour  of  important  Reforma- 
tion sites  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Walk  in  the  paths  of 
Reformers  like  Martin  Luther  and  Ulrich  Zwingli  on  this  once-in- 
a-lifetime  study  tour,  which  will  be  May  27-June  5,  2008. 

Led  by  Southeastern  College  at  Wake  Forest  dean  Peter 
Schemm  and  associate  dean  Russell  Woodbridge,  this  10-day 
overview  of  Christian  history  will  not  only  inform  you  but  also 
encourage  you.  Tour  highlights  include  the  famous  Castle 
Church  in  Wittenburg;  Wartburg  Castle,  where  Luther  translat- 
ed the  Bible  into  German;  the  Gutenberg  Museum,  and  many 
more! 

This  tour  is  designed  for  alumni  and  friends  of  Southeastern 
to  experience  the  rich  heritage  of  the  Reformation  alongside 
current  students  and  faculty.  Invite  your  friends  and  encourage 
anyone  who  loves  Southeastern  to  join  you  for  this  incredible 
opportunity.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  this  tour  can  visit 
www.sebts.edu/reformat/ontour  for  more  information. 
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May  27-June  5,  2008 


Walk  in  the  paths  of  Reform- 
ers like  Martin  Luther  and 
Ulrich  Zwingli  on  this  once-in- 
a-lifetime  study  tour  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland! 
Led  by  Southeastern  College 
at  Wake  Forest  dean  Peter 
Schemm  and  associate  dean 
Russell  Woodbridge,  this 
10-day  overview  of  Christian 
history  will  not  only  inform  you 
but  also  encourage  you.  Tour 
highlights  include  the  famous 
Castle  Church  in  Wittenburg; 
Wartburg  Castle,  where 
Luther  translated  the  Bible  into 
German;  the  Gutenberg 
Museum,  and  many  more! 

Russell  Woodbridge 


Itinerary 


Day  1:  5/27/2008: 
Day  2:  5/28/2008: 
Day  3:  5/29/2008: 
Day  4:  5/30/2008: 
Day  5:  5/31/2008: 
Day  6:  6/1/2008: 


Overnight  flight 
Arrival  in  Berlin 
Berlin,  Wittenberg 
Wittenberg 
Erfurt 

Wartburg  Castle, 
Eisenach,  Rudesheim 


Day  7:  6/2/2008:   Rhine  Cruise,  Mainz,  Rudesheim 


Day  8:  6/3/2008: 
Day  9:  6/4/2008: 
Day  10:  6/5/2008: 
Day  11:  6/6/  2008: 
Day  12:  6/7/2008: 


Heidelberg,  Constance,  Zurich 
Zurich 

Flight  home/Add-on  tour 

Geneva* 

Flight  home* 


*Only  included  in  add-on  tour 


More  information  at  sebts.edu/ReformationTour 


Trustees  approve  groundbreaking 
new  missions  program 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  effectively  train  students  to  fulfill  the 
Great  Commission,  Southeastern's  Board  of  Trustees  has  ap- 
proved a  new  program  track  in  Orality  studies  for  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Intercultural  Studies  degree  program. 

The  program  is  geared  toward  training  students  to  effectively 
share  Biblical  messages  in  non-literate  societies  by  being 
able  to  share  the  Gospel  through  oral  storying.  It  was  officially 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  their  semi-annual 
meeting  on  October  15-16. 

The  degree  is  believed  to  be  the  first  master's  degree  of  its 
kind  among  evangelical  seminaries.  The  program  will  offer 
high-level  training  in  Bible-storying  techniques,  which  have 
been  found  to  be  an  effective  evangelism  tool  among  cultures 
with  a  predominantly  oral  tradition.  The  degree  was  developed 
in  consultation  with  the  International  Mission  Board. 

"As  a  Great  Commission  seminary,  we  want  to  be  involved  in 
every  avenue  of  getting  the  gospel  to  the  nations.  We  believe 
this  new  orality  track  will  help  equip  those  with  a  heart  for 
these  people  groups  to  more  effectively  share  Christ  and 
disciple  new  believers,"  said  Daniel  Akin,  president  of  South- 
eastern. 

"Ultimately  our  goal  is  to  get  the  written  Word  of  God  into 
the  hands  of  every  people  group  on  the  planet.  Until  that  is 
achieved,  we  dare  not  delay  in  passing  along  by  verbal  means 
God's  truth  to  those  whose  culture  is  orally  driven,"  he  said. 

During  the  October  meeting,  Gary  Bredfeldt  was  also  elected 
to  the  faculty  as  a  Professor  of  Leadership,  Education  and 
Discipleship.  Since  August  of  2007,  he  has  been  serving  as  an 
appointed  professor.  Bredfeldt  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
a  new  strategic  initiative  called  iLEAD  (International  Leader- 
ship, Education  and  Discipleship). 

"The  vision  of  iLEAD  is  to  establish  an  international  center 
for  leader-teacher  development  and  leadership  research  that 
offers  doctoral  and  master's  level  programs  of  study  in  leader- 
ship, education  and  discipleship  predicated  upon  a  biblical 
worldview,"  Bredfeldt  said. 

His  election  as  a  professor  of  leadership,  education  and  disci- 
pleship is  the  confluence  of  several  of  his  skills  and  strengths. 


including  training  pastors  as  teachers,  team  membership  and 
leadership. 

"Election  to  the  faculty  at  Southeastern  is  an  enormous  honor. 
Southeastern  is  an  institution  with  an  uncompromised  com- 
mitment to  the  Great  Commission,"  Bredfeldt  said.  "It  is  that 
Great  Commission  commitment  which  aligns  exactly  with  my 
own  heart,  calling  and  gifts." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  promoted  or  elected  three  professors, 
including  Bredfeldt,  during  the  meeting.  Heath  Thomas  was 
presented  to  the  board  as  an  Appointed  Instructor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Hebrew.  Thomas  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Gloucestershire,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
and  Oklahoma  Baptist  University. 

Steven  Ladd  was  also  promoted  to  the  position  of  Associate 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Philosophy.  Ladd  has  been  serving 
as  an  assistant  professor  at  Southeastern  since  2002. 

Southeastern  emphasizes  mission 
at  SBC  meeting 

Jesus'  Great  Commission  served  as  the  focus  of  Southeast- 
ern's presentation  to  messengers  as  well  as  alumni  and 
friends  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion Wednesday,  June  13. 

Daniel  Akin,  president  of  the  seminary  of  more  than  2,600  stu- 
dents, shared  his  passion  and  that  of  the  institution  he  serves. 
He  described  the  school's  commitment  to  making  "every 
classroom  a  Great  Commission  classroom"  and  to  reminding 
every  student  they  have  been  commanded  by  God  to  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

Akin  introduced  the  school's  new  mission  statement,  adopted 
in  October  2006  by  the  Board  of  Trustees:  "Southeastern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  seeks  to  glorify  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
by  equipping  students  to  serve  the  Church  and  fulfill  the  Great 
Commission  (Matt.  28:19-20)." 

"We  did  something  that  is  very  simple;  and  at  the  same  time,  I 
believe,  very  historic,"  Akin  said.  "We  are  intentionally  seeking 
to  be  a  Great  Commission  seminary." 

He  added  that  this  statement  simply  puts  into  words  what  the 
institution  has  been  doing  for  many  years.  He  described  the 
school's  mission-sending  program  (called  the  2-1-2  or  2-1-3  pro- 
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It's  no  secret:  you  can  accomplish  nriore  in  ministry  with  a  team  pulling 
-y"''  alongside  you.  With  our  new  one^of-a-kind  D.Min.  at  Southeastern, 
you  will  be  a  part  of  a  learning  community  that  includes  your  peers,  ex- 
perienced'field  mentors,  world-class  faculty  scholars  and  expert  guest 
practitioners,  all  dedicated  to  helping  you  engage  critical  ministry  and 
kingdom  issues.  ♦  I 


jur  program  features:  ^ 

A  cohort  learning  experience,  allowing  you  to  form  lifelong  friend- 
ships with  classmates 

A  focus  on  professional  skill  development  and  academic  excellence 
Intensive  short-term  campus  seminars  and  dynamic  online  compo- 
nents designed  with  your  busy  schedule  in  mind 
Teachers  with  decades  of  real-world  church  experience,  allowing 
you  to  build  expertise  while  applying  what  you  learn  to  your  ministry 
context  A, 


"\  believe  in  this  program,  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  become  a 
believer  as  well  as  you  work  your  way  through  the  excellent  program  of 
study,  write  a  ministry  project  that  \A/ill  be  relevant  to  your  ministry  as-  ^ 
signment  and  graduate  better  equipped  to  minister  to  God's  people."^ 

Daniel  LJhkm 
.Jll^dent 


For  more  information 
www.sebts.edu/dmin 
1-800-284-6317 


Doctor 

 of  

iViinistry 


Around  Southeaster 


gram)  as  the  "greatest  missions  training  mechanism  Southern 
Baptist  seminaries  have." 

Convergent  speakers  trumpet 
centrality  of  Gospel 

The  challenge  of  engaging  culture  while  being  biblically  and 
theologically  faithful  is  vitally  important  to  the  role  of  the 
church  in  modern  times,  speakers  at  Southeastern 's  Conver- 
gent conference  said. 

On  September  21-22,  the  campus  was  filled  with  pastors, 
church  planters,  students  and  missionaries  gathered  to  hear 
addresses  on  the  topic  of  the  emerging  church.  Speakers 
included  J.D.  Greear,  pastor  of  the  Summit  Church  in  Durham, 
N.C.;  Ed  Stetzer,  missiologist-in-residence  at  LifeWay  Christian 
Resources;  Mark  Driscoll,  pastor  of  Mars  Hill  Church  in  Seattle; 
Daniel  Akin,  president,  and  Alvin  Reid,  professor  of  evange- 
lism. The  continuing  theme  among  all  of  the  messages  was 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  Gospel  central  to  the  mission  of 
the  church. 

Stetzer  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Gospel  and  the 
cross  central  in  the  workings  of  the  church  in  order  for  modern 
churches  to  reclaim  effective  methods  of  reaching  lost  people. 

"The  reality  is,  when  we  focus  on  the  message  of  repentance 
and  forgiveness  of  sins,  that's  what  matters,"  Stetzer  said.  "It 
matters  that  we  believe  in  inerrancy.  It  matters  that  we  believe 
in  the  authority  of  Scripture.  It  matters  that  we  believe  in  a 
bloody  cross  and  an  empty  tomb.  Those  are  not  abstractions! 
Those  are  the  realities  that  must  shape  us  and  form  us!  And 
not  for  us  just  to  say  that  they  are  true,  but  that  they  cause  us 
to  live  differently." 

Driscoll  agreed  that  it  is  vital  that  churches  and  ministers 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels  in  their  ministries.  He 
spoke  about  how  necessary  it  is  for  Christian  leaders  to  relate 
to  culture,  without  sacrificing,  at  all,  theological  issues. 

Driscoll  said  the  problem  he  is  seeing  now  is  that  the  emer- 
gent church  has  positioned  itself  as  a  conversation,  often  dis- 
cussing whether  God  meant  what  he  said  in  the  Gospel.  This 
is  the  state  many  emerging  church  leaders  find  themselves  in 
today,  Driscoll  said,  and  they  are  conversing  about  the  things 
God  has  already  determined. 

"Let  me  submit  to  you,  if  we  lose  the  testimony  of  the  Scripture 


about  Jesus,  we  lose  Jesus,"  Driscoll  said. 

In  reference  to  his  reason  for  wanting  to  have  the  Convergent 
Conference,  Akin  said,  "I  wanted  to  be  able  to  make  a  state- 
ment that  I  hope  will  begin  to  permeate  and  work  its  way  out 
among  Southern  Baptists,  and  that  is  this:  We  do  have  some 
bedrock,  non-negiotables,  in  terms  of  our  doctoral  commit- 
ments, that  we  will  not  compromise  no  matter  what,  and  I 
thank  God  that  that  is  where  we  are." 

"At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  there  many  different 
ways  to  live  that  out  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the 
men  and  women  God  brings  into  our  lives,"  Akin  said. 

All  of  the  sessions  from  the  conference  can  be  downloaded  in 
audio  or  video  format  either  by  visiting  the  school's  website, 
www.sebts.edu,  or  by  subscribing  to  Southeastern's  chapel 
podcasts  via  iTunes.  The  sessions  can  also  be  purchased  on 
CD  or  DVD  through  the  Southeastern  website. 

20/20  conference  to  feature 
Mahaney,  Akin 

Missio  Dei:  It's  God's  mission.  What's  yours? 

This  February,  college-aged  students  and  ministers  to  this  age 
group  will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  experience  Missio 
Dei  and  how  those  two  words  affect  their  ministries. 

Missio  Dei,  which  translates  to  God's  mission,  is  the  theme  of 
the  2008  20/20  Collegiate  Conference,  and  plenary  session 
speakers  will  address  how  this  topic  is  relevant  to  Christians 
individually  and  to  the  church  as  a  whole.  Speakers  include 
C.J.  Mahaney,  Daniel  Akin,  Gordon  Fort,  and  J.D.  Greear. 

Topics  at  the  breakout  session  will  relate  to  God's  mission, 
the  church's  holistic  mission  and  the  church's  cross-cultural 
mission.  These  can  include  meetings  on  topics  such  as  the 
persecuted  church  and  witnessing  to  Muslims  and  Hindus. 

The  conference  will  take  place  at  Southeastern  on  Febru- 
ary 1-2.  The  cost  is  $35  dollars,  or  a  special  price  of  $25  for 
Southeastern  students  or  students  involved  in  various  types  of 
campus  ministries.  More  details  are  available  on  the  website. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.sebts.edu/conferences  or  call 
1-888-290-7787. 
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Student  Profile 


Name:  Eric  Avery 

Family:  Donna  (wife),  Anna  Kate  (3),  Laney 
Claire  (2) 

Degree  program:  IVl.Div.  with  Pastoral  Ministry 
Hometown:  Jacksonville,  N.C.,  and  Bethlehem 
Baptist  Church 

How  did  you  end  up  at  Soutlieastern? 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  a  middle  school 
teacher.  For  about  eight  years  I  fought  God's 
call  on  my  life  to  preach  His  Word. 

Wliat  are  your  plans  after  graduation? 

When  I  came  to  Southeastern,  my  intentions 
were  to  be  either  a  chaplain  in  the  military 
or  to  be  a  preacher.  That  was  really  my  only 
concept  of  what  God  might  want  me  to  do. 
As  I've  been  at  Southeastern,  I'm  more  open 
now  to  church  planting  in  the  northern  U.S.,  to 
missions  of  some  sort.  I'm  open  to  so  many 
more  things  than  I  was  when  I  came  in  that 
fall  semester. 

What  impact  did  your  recent  trip  to  Tanzania, 
your  first  mission  trip,  have  on  you? 

You  cannot  go  somewhere  like  that  and  come 
back  and  be  the  pastor  at  a  church  that  does 
not  focus  on  evangelism.  It  made  me  realize 
that  if  a  church  is  not  necessarily  sending 
missionaries,  then  they  should  be  supporting 
missionaries  or  praying  for  missionaries  or 
praying  that  God  will  lay  it  on  the  hearts  of 
other  people  to  be  missionaries.  I  think  there 
will  always  be  a  part  of  me  that  understands 
the  difficulties  that  are  on  the  mission  field. 

What  is  your  advice  to  new  or  potential 
Southeastern  students? 

No  matter  what  you  think  God  wants  you  to 
do,  you  need  to  go  on  a  mission  trip.  You  need 
to  see  what  it's  like  in  other  countries  because 
you  can't  just  be  told  about  it,  you  have  to 
see  it.  And  that  picture  that  you  now  have 
you  carry  back  to  the  church,  to  the  people 
that  you  are  to  be  leading;  and  you  tell  them 
what  you  saw.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  You  know 
now  the  need  that's  there;  you  know  now  the 
difficulty  that  is  faced  by  the  people  in  the 
field.  If  the  pastor  doesn't  know  what  it's  like 
to  be  in  the  field  —  he's  not  going  to  be  able 
to  convey  to  the  people  the  task  and  the  job 
that's  before  us.  It's  not  just  the  missionary's 
job;  it's  everyone's  responsibility  to  make  sure 
that  people  in  the  world  hear  about  Jesus 
Christ. 


February  1-2, 2008 


sebts.edu/conferences 
1-888-290-7787 


Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  ^Seminar^  - 
Wake  Forest,  NC  ft-2:V.  A'  .  ^   ^/  ^ 


Featuring: 

C.J.  Mahaney^ 
Daniel  L  Akin 
Gordon  Fort 
J.D.  Greear 
David  Nelson 
Bruce  Ashford 


Distance  Learning 


Online  Classes 

With  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
WWW.  SEBTS.  EDU/dISTANCELEARNING 

1-800-284-6317    :  - 


Southeastern  offers  full-credit  online  courses  for  both 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  so  you  can  start  your 
education  wherever  you  are. 


